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When HE Feels With 
Fate Up Goes YOUR 
Rate 


As a purchaser of automobile insurance, 
you are interested in what makes rates go 
up. Auto insurance costs are set by acci- 
dents which happen—never by those pre- 
vented. The careless, reckless, accident prone 
driver helps raise the rate on your auto- 
mobile insurance as well as on his OWN. 
The jury which awards excessive amounts 
raises your insurance costs—and their own. 
Auto insurance premiums paid by you are 
placed with many others to pay for the 
claims of those who have accidents—the 
more accidents, the larger the claims, the 
more YOUR insurance costs. 


Your Allied Mutual agent can provide you 
with the soundest insurance available — but 
you can help prevent accidents and thereby 
help lower your insurance costs. 





ALLIED MUTUAL 
CASUALTY CO, 


Fourth and Park Sts. 
DES MOINES, IOWA 











CONSULTANTS 


for 


FINE INTERIORS 


FURNITURE ® DRAPERY 
DECORATIVE ACCESSORIES 


Artists & 
Designers 


209 Shops Bldg. 
Des Moines 
38179 
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IOWA- LITHOGRAPHING-COMPANY 
EDWIN G. RAGSDALE - SECRETARY 
DES-‘MOINES:12 
QUALITY EXPERIENCE -SERVICE 








THEY MADE HISTORY 


BENJAMIN HARRISON 


Twenty-third President. Born Aug- 
ust 20, 1833; Died March 13, 1901. 


THE FIRST AMERICAN 
Rattleship was built in 1889. 








THE INTERNATIONAL 
Copyright Act was passed in 1891. 


OKLAHOMA WAS OPENED 
for settlement in 1889, 


AGENTS ARE MAKING HISTORY... 


. when they join Hawkeye-Security and Industrial’s 
great team. They build volume because always they get 
the best in home office cooperation. 

Comprehensive coverages prompt settlements and 
every home office assistance build sales. 


HAWKEYE = SECURITY 
INSURANCE CO. 
INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE CO. 


Des Moines, lowa 





known throughout lowa 
as the Bank 
where 


EVERY Customer 


is Important 


VALLEY BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY 


Des Moines 


MEMBER F. D. |. C. 
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FITTING anniversary innovation, it seems to me, is 

the use of The lowan in promoting industrial concerns 
to come to Iowa. This has been made possible through the 
joint sponsorship of 1800 gift subscriptions to out-of-state 
industrial leaders by a group of public-spirited Iowa firms. 
The recipients of these subscriptions have been selected en- 
tirely by the Iowa Development Commission. The purpose 
is a long-range one of arousing more “Iowa-consciousness” 
on a pin-pointed basis. 

For the benefit of our new subscribers, I might point out 
that this issue represents the first birthday of The Iowan. 
It is a rather unusual state publication in its private owner- 
ship and broad coverage. I hope through the pages of The 
lowan you may learn a little more of our beautiful land, our 
interesting people and businesses, our gracious way of life, 
our culture and education, our interests and activities. 

You will also learn something of our problems. We be- 
lieve you will appreciate our awareness of them and the ef- 
forts being made to correct them, if such are necessary. All 
in all, we hope you'll like Iowa as well as we do. 

* * * 

I wish at this time I could thank by name all of the peo- 
ple who have contributed so much to The lowan — sub- 
scribers, advertisers, contributors, part-time workers, good 
supporters. But it would be an endless list. I'll just say 
we certainly appreciate the help we have received and the 
faith that has been shown in this project. 

We are aware that there have been some shortcomings 
and we are working to overcome as many of them as we 
can. But we are pleased that on the whole the reaction has 
been so good. 

I hate to speak again of one non-editorial shortcoming, 
but should do so. In many cases we do not have the full 
name, and address, of donors of gift subscriptions and so 
cannot notify them their gifts are expiring. If you wish to 
renew your gift, please notify us immediately. Cards will 
not be sent until later, around Christmas. 

This Christmas gift business is quite a deal in the maga- 
zine field. I understand some publications get nearly a 
third of their subscriptions then. We did very well our- 
selves last year, and the indications are the number of gifts 
will increase considerably this year since the reaction of last 
year’s recipients was very good. 

Dave Archie 





5 J please enter my subscription to . 
: Yea: The IOWAN for 


> [1 1 yr. (6 issues) $2.00 2 yrs. (12 issues) $3.50 ‘2 


CT 3 yrs. (18 issues) $5.00 
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Never before has a laundry starch caused so much interest and 
excitement! Because never before has there been a starch like 
GlossTex! For only GlossTex contains CMC (short for sodium 
carboxymethylcellulose), the miracle plastic discovery of the 
scientific world! Once you use GlossTex you'll never be satisfied 
with ordinary starch—for GlossTex does five laundry jobs at 
once! Get a bottle of wonderful GlossTex plastic starch and dis- 
cover what you have been missing! 


TIDY HOUSE PRODUCTS CO., Shenandoah, lowa 
Plants in Omaha, Nebr., and Malta, Ohio 


Also makers of DEXOL SAFETY BLEACH, PERFEX 
SUPER CLEANER and SHINA DISH for dishwashing. 


KEEPS CLOTHES CLEAN! 
No more hard rubbing or scrubbing! 
GlossTex coats each thread with an in- 
visible film. Dirt, grease and stains don't 
reach the cloth! The protective coating 
dissolves instantly in the next wash, so 
dirt just floats away! 






MAKES IRONING EASIER! 


Even beginners can iron beautifully now! 
Everything seems to iron faster, easier. 
Wrinkles and folds smooth out like 
magic. Iron never sticks. Save 30 min- 
utes and more every ironing day! 


STARCHED YET COMFORTABLE! 
Never scratchy, never too stiff—comfort- 
able beyond belief! Ideal for childrens 
and babies things. No more saw-tooth 
collars on men's shirts. No more uncom- 
fortable uniforms, dresses, blouses! 





WILT-PROOF HOURS LONGER! 
Gives a velvet-smooth, beautiful finish 
that is so wilt-proof as to stay fresh 
practically all day—even in hot, humid 
weather! Gives “‘soft-stiffness"’ to clothes 
that keeps ‘em perky — and they stay 
clean longer! 


—GlossTex is highly concentrated— 
economical. Quart bottle costs only pen- 
tiies more than ordincry liquid starch. 
Makes up to 3 gallons of miracle plastic 
starch. Won't sour. Use over and ever 
again. No fuss or muss. Just dilute with 
water. Nothing like it on the market. 
Don't put up with old fashioned starch- 
ing results a minute longer. Get 
GlossTex! 





CHEERS CONGRESSMEN 
I have read with some dismay the 


article by Frank McNaughton on 
Iowa’s Congressmen. Although a Vir- 
ginian, I believe I understand, from 
close personal experience, the character 
and the relative strength of the Iowa 
Congressional delegation, and I cer- 
tainly do not agree with Mr. Mc- 
Naughton. . . 

He names seven committees of the 
House of Representatives on which 
Iowa is not represented. Wouldn't it 
have been just as well, and perhaps 
fairer, to say that Iowa is represented 
on 11 of the 19 standing committees 
of the House? 


Considered collectively, the eight 
committees (Mr. McNaughton named 
seven) which lack the services of an 
Iowan are not nearly so vital to the 
conduct of national and world affairs 
as the 11 cemmittees on which Iowa 
members do serve. 


No other state delegation of com- 
parable size has its Representatives de- 
ployed to better advantage among the 
key committees of the House . . . They 
also hold chairmanships of seven im- 
portant subcommittees in addition to 
Le Compte’s full committee leadership 
... The author seems to have only the 
myopic, press gallery view of Congress, 
characteristic of the Capitol Hill press 
corps which usually measures the 
worth of a Congressional activity in 
terms of the number of dazzling head- 
lines it generates. . . 

I was surprised to find a Missouri 
Democratic slant on an Iowa Repub- 
lican subject. It’s like assigning West- 
brook Pegler to write the biography of 
Eleanor Roosevelt. 


LEA BOOTH 
Alexandria, Virginia 


SOUNDS SIMILAR, ANYWAY 


Think it’s a pretty serious breach of 
journalistic ethics (if such exist) to 
misspell the name of one’s own fe- 
porter. Al did a good job on the 
Council Bluffs story but he is the last 
male descendant in a long line of 
Noes. Not to be confused with Noyes. 


DALE KIRK 
Des Moines 


Al Noe, the Council Bluffs Non- 
pariel’s able reporter and author of 
our story on that city, deserves a gold- 
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plated bullet for use on the editor. We 
boldly misspelled his name in 14 pt. 
type. ED. 


MEXICAN FISH TRAP 

It may be of some ethnological sig- 
nificance to some persons to know 
that there is a fish trap, strikingly 
similar to that on the Iowa River in 
your September issue, on the Tama- 
zunchale River, in the immediate vicin- 
ity of the town of Tamazunchale, San 
Luis Pososi, Mexico. I observed this 
fish trap in the spring of 1951 while 


in Mexico. 


JOHN S. WISEMAN 
Austin, Texas 


OUR FAVORITE LETTER 
DEPARTMENT 
September issue of The Iowan came 
to hand. Permit me to congratulate 
you upon this fine publication. With 


it you approach the classic sphere. . . 
H. S. LIFE 
Oskaloosa, Towa 


MORE ON FLUORIDATION 


In the article on fluoridation in the 
July issue, the author makes the very 
positive statement that: “R. C. Rome 
is running a Technical Library Service 
in Des Moines which sells reprints of 
everything against fluoridation.” 

That is a grossly erroneous state- 
ment that completely misrepresents 
the very personal endeavors of R. C. 
Rome. The use of my personal name 
without my permission was very care- 
less, and it was reckless of the author 
to cite me as a huckster of printed ma- 
terial. 

R. C. Rome does NOT SELL any- 
thing, and TECHNICAL LIBRARY 
SERVICE is not a business venture. . . 
Apparently the author was _ gullible, 
and will still have to learn the bitter 
lesson of strict and ruthless verifica- 
tion when dealing with propaganda. . . 
The meager stock of reprints that are 
furnished GRATIS for the personal 
library of inquiring citizens - - were 
a voluntary gift in a mutual crusade 
to expose propaganda on the “principle 
of fluoridation,” as a part of a nation- 
wide network of citizens investigating 
the use of poisonous chemicals in food 
and water for human beings. 


R. C. ROME 
2708 East Grand 
Des Moines 








Working For 
A Better lowa 


The following public-spirited 
firms have shown their interest 
in developing a bigger and bet- 
ter Iowa by jointly giving a 
year's subscription to THE 
IOWAN as a gift to 1800 out-of- 
state business and industrial ex- 
ecutives. The list, selected by the 
Iowa Development Commission, 
represents the top group of men 
responsible for plant locations: 


Clinton 


Allied Structural Steel Co’s. 
CLINTON BRIDGE CORPORATION DIVISION 
ENGINEERS, FABRICATORS, ERECTORS 


Des Moines 


Employer’s Mutual CasualtyCo. 


A Muttipce Line CasuaLty CoMPANY 
For — Inpustry AND BUuSINESS 


Koss Construction Company 
HicHways Anp AIRPORTS 
Georce C. Koss, PRESIDENT 


Meredith Publishing Company 


BETTER HOMES AND GARDENS 
SucCESSFUL FARMING 


Pioneer Hi-Bred Corn Company 
Hy Line CHICKENS 
Corn AND CHICKENS AT THEIR BEST 


The Weitz Company, Inc. 
ESTABLISHED 1855 
THE Finest IN INDUSTRIAL CONSTRUCTION 


Radio Station WHO 
50,000 Watts 1A CLEAR CHANNEL 


1040 xc. 
Fairfield 
Louden Machinery Company 
MonoraiL - CRANES - Hoists 
Red Oak 


The Thos. D. Murphy Co. 


Art CALENDARS 
Goop WILL Propucts 


Shenandoah 


Earl May Seed Company 
EpwWARD May, PRESIDENT 
25 Retai. Seep Stores In Iowa 


Henry Field Seed and Nursery 
60 Years Younc. Servinc Over A HALF 
MILLION CustomMEeRS IN ALL 48 STATES 





850 NEW INDUSTRIES 


SET UP 
SHOPS 


IN IOWA SINCE 1945 


OR. 


THOSE IOWA PEOPLE GAVE US ALL THE 
FACTS WE NEEDED.... LOOKS LIKE THE 
HAWKEYE STATE GETS THE NEW PLANT 















IOWANS MAKE SKILLED WORKERS 
They pick up their mechanical skills on 
Iowa farms at an early age, and they 
take pride in the work they do. 


he rate of manufacturing 
employment in Iowa is 
running ahead of the na- 


tional average. Industrial 

executives, finding that 
ready markets, intelligent labor, 
raw materials, transportation and 
power are at their 
fingertips, are pick- @& 
ing the Hawkeye 
State as the site for 
their new develop- 
ments and expan- 
sion. 

Industry’s road to 
opportunity leads to 
Iowa, the No. 1 
Agricultural State, 
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Industrial Development 
Has Added Over $100 Million 
to Payrolls to Boost 
lowa’s Purchasing Power 


This increased buying 
power, in the hands of thou- 
sands of new wage-earners, 
means a more prosperous - 
Iowa. The new industries 
represent over $500 million 
in additional taxable wealth, 
which means more money 
for better schools, highways 
and other community assets. 
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Industrial Leaders Find lowaa‘‘Good Move’”’ 


Experience Shows That Industrial Security and 
Profitable Operation Go Hand in Hand with 
GOOD IOWA LIVING--THE LAND OF PLENTY 


where our governmental system 
encourages sound industrial de- 
velopment. Both industry and 
agriculture share in a mutual goal 
for “good living in Iowa” through 
fair legislation for all. Iowa re- 
spects a successful industralist. 
£ A wide selection of fac- 
tory sites is continually 
being made available to 
both large and small plants. 
Modern machines run at 
top speed under the guid- 
ing hand of Iowa’s skilled 
labor. Industry is invited 
to share the wealth of re- 
sources and industrial ad- 
vantages of Iowa, land of 
the gold that grows. 
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SEND TODAY for your copy of “Industry’s Road to Opportunity” 


= IOWA DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 





455 Central National Building, Des Moines 


IPALCO IS BUILDING 
FOR IOWA’S ELECTRIC 
FUTURE 


Years of experience have taught IPALCO that a 
utility must be constantly planning years ahead, 
ready to meet any demands our customers may 
make for electric power. Iowa Power and Light’s 
construction plans are now in progress over var- 
ious parts of the property, assuring you of a 
“nower-full” future electrically. 

These millions of dollars, going into long-range 
development prove that IPALCO, and the people 
who have invested their money in the company, 
have faith in Iowa’s ability to continue growing. 





THE WORD For Service 











llowa IP OWER A\np Ibicur Co. 








High Voltage Transmission Lines 
from Clarinda to Council Bluffs. These “express- 
ways of power” will tie in with the Iowa Grid for 
interchange of power. 


Plant Expansion Brings More Power 
to all areas served by IPALCO. When this addi- 
tion to Des Moines Plant No. 2 is ready next year, 
it will add 60,000 KW to Iowa’s largest station. 
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Meeting of truck and car on an 18 foot lowa road shows the narrow 








margin of safety. Truck is as far to right as possible. 
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Our narrow highways are death-traps 
that call for immediate action --- 
Here’s what could be done, why it’s not 


OMING DOWN THE heavily 

traveled highway is the modern 
version of a prehistoric monster, a 
heavily loaded truck carrying import- 
ant supplies to sustain our fast mov- 
ing economy. The outer tandem tire 
is just on the edge of the black line. 
With steady nerves you stay in the 
center of your narrow eight foot strip 
of pavement. You are then just 
twelve short inches from death. 

You have less room than when en- 
tering your nine foot garage door. Yet, 
you are probably driving 60 miles per 
hour at the time, while at home you 
are creeping in at a snail’s pace. 

On a 20 foot road you have wid- 





by WILLARD D. ARCHIE 


ened your margin to 18 inches and you 
feel much safer. But it is not uatil 
you have 12 feet on your side that you 
feel comparatively safe meeting a 
large truck or a speeding, unpredict- 
able automobile. And only then can 
you maneuver past the whish of air 
currents left by a big trailer job. 

You need no statistics of accident 
causes, no gory descriptions of high- 
way deaths, no lectures or speeches to 
tell you that you are flirting with 
death every time you venture upon our 
highways. A slight mistake in judg- 
ment, a bad shoulder or a mean cul- 
vert, a tight pass — that’s all you need 
to seal your fate forever. 


After a close brush with a huge 
truck or bus on one of our narrow 
roads or after watching a near acci- 
dent on a curve of a winding road or 
after taking a chance on a hill clog- 
ged by a creeping truck, you may won- 
der why we don’t embark on a mod- 
ernization program to create a system 
of wider, straighter roads with mini- 
mum grades and safe sight distances, 
built to fit the traffic they must carry. 
You may wonder why our road engi- 
neering isn’t adapted to the needs of 
our driving habits and of our trans- 
portation pattern. 

If you'll look at the statistics you 
will find that of 6,154 miles of paved 
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(concrete, brick, bituminous concrete) 
rural primary roads in Iowa (those 
outside cities and towns), 4,004 miles 
are still only 18 feet wide and 1,349 
miles are only 20 feet wide. 369 miles 
are 22 feet wide; 202 miles are 24 feet 
wide and only 30 miles are over 24 
feet wide. You may ask why some- 
thing isn't done with the narrow 18 to 
20 feet roads: why they aren't wid- 
ened; why an asphalt surface is being 
put on some without other improve- 
ments; why the most heavily traveled 
routes aren't given an emergency face- 
lifting. 

If you look further at the figures, 
however, you discover that Iowa has 
8,686 miles in its rural primary system 
and that 1,695 miles of it are still 
graveled. If you talk to a citizen of a 
town still served by a gravel road, you 
find that narrow roads aren't nearly as 
much of a worry as getting Plankton 
Junction and Havenot out of the 
gravel and connected with a main 
highway. Nor are marrow roads as 
important as taking care of highway 
500 which will eventually provide a 
nation-wide route from Salt Marsh, 
N. J., to Yucca Flats, Nevada — if 
Iowa and nine other states will just 
start paving it. 

What’s more important, these are 
not highways to be dismissed lightly. 
Nothing less than a $100,000 a mile 
concrete highway for 250 average daily 
traffic will suffice. What's good enough 
for Des Moines is good enough for 
Havenot. 

This is not meant to ridicule Have- 
not, which is politically potent and un- 
doubtedly sick and tired of eating 
gravel. But it is meant to point out 
that Havenot may be able to get along 
with a soil-cement or an asphalt sur- 
face at a fraction of the cost and that 
there are more pressing needs on the 
highway agenda. 

The last Iowa legislature bowed to 
political expediency in passing a law 
which gives all of the additional reve- 
nue from the higher gas tax to the 
Havenots of the state. The law pro- 
vides that the money must be used for 
improving gravel primary roads. This 
means in effect that the state highway 
commission is prevented from embark- 
ing on a program of improving our 
heavily-used highways to any appreci- 
able extent. 

But even if they did have the gas- 
tax money given to the gravel roads, 
the commission would still be behind 
the eight-ball on a real modernization 
program. Conservative estimates of 
costs for revamping our present paved 
rural primary system range from $500,- 
000,000 to $700,000,000. Such a pro- 
gram would include widening our pres- 
ent paved roads to 22 and 24 feet, re- 
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placing such structures as_ bridges, 
changing grades and improving the 
alignment of the road. At present, 


such an undertaking seems beyond our 
means. 

However, certain less complete mod- 
ernization programs are now under- 
way which may provide a partial an- 
swer. On No. 63 in Mahaska County, 
for instance, where a section of the 
highway was in need of blacktopping, 
a two foot concrete slab was added to 
either side of the highway and three 
inches of blacktop added to the entire 
22-foot width. This was possible in 
this particular instance since grades 
and alignment were generally accept- 
able for present-day standards. The 
cost was $30,000 a mile. A less expen- 
sive widening project is being done be- 
tween Ames and Nevada at a cost of 
$18,000 a mile where three feet is be- 
ing added to each side of the present 
18-foot pavement. 

In neither of these cases, however, 
have there been serious grade or align- 
ment problems. It would be more 
difficult to carry out this widening- 
only program on some of the more 
heavily traveled roads where alignment 
and sight distance are far below any 
acceptable present day standards. Yet 
the prospects of having our main pri- 
mary roads widened at a considerable 
less cost than the one-half to three- 
quarter billion dollar figure are very 
much brighter. With the new tech- 
niques being developed by Iowa’s new 
chief highway engineer, Ed Koch, it 
would be possible to modernize a good 
portion of our most used highways for 
$100,000,000. Even such a limited pro- 
gram would take several years to ac- 
complish. 

A reduced modernization program 
would call for utilizing the present 
roadbed wherever possible, but would 
include a more complete program 
where demanded. But very little can 
be done even on this reduced program 
until the people of Iowa become dis- 
turbed enough by our present narrow 
roads to demand their legislators put 
this program first on their agenda. 

Governor William Beardsley has been 
responsible for many road improve- 
ment programs such as pushing farm- 
to-market or secondary road legislation 
that has all but removed this former 
problem. He was also quick to insti- 
tute an asphalt resurfacing program to 
save our concrete road surfaces after 
the disastrous winter of 1950 when 
many of the 25-year-old surfaces 
started to show great stress. But this 
asphalting has not been carried into a 
widening program, except in a few in- 
stances, because funds were not avail- 
able for it. 


There are other programs which 


should also be carried on in connection 
with a widening program. One of 
them is the construction of passing 
lanes for trucks on the upgrade side 


of steep hills. In a number of places 
in the state this would reduce frayed 
nerves and careless passing. Another 
is the important problem of four-lane 
roads around some of our major popu- 
lation centers such as Des Moines, 
Davenport, Sioux City, Council Bluffs 
and others. 

A few four-laners have been con- 
structed already and one is under con- 
tract on highway 34 east of Ottumwa 
which will be a divided road. But 
many more are badly needed. The 
highway commission feels, however, 
that a limited-access law would be de- 
sirable before too many new ap- 
proaches to cities are constructed. Such 
laws have been enacted in over 23 
states now, but the bill which would 
do as much for Iowa did not see the 
light of day in the last session. Such 


Map, below, shows the most heavily traveled 
area showing average daily passenger traffic | 
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legislation would limit access to new 
highways entirely or restrict it to pres- 
| ent entrances. This would preserve 
the improvement as a traffic artery 
and not allow it to be turned into a 
new business center. 

Widening programs, passing lanes, 
four-lane approaches to cities, new sur- 
faces for present primary roads — all 
these are problems of improving our 
present highway facilities to care ade- 
quately for the traffic they must bear. 
High speed (mot excessive) driving, 
trucks and a certain amount of driver 
carelessness are all a part of our needs, 
our habits and our economy. They 
must be met head-on with engineering 
improvements to care for them. In 
, Iowa the problem of modernizing our 
heavily-traveled roads has become 
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: acute. Many strides are being made, 
5 but not fast enough to meet our needs. . 
f It is from the people that the demand sitet : 
4 must come for roads that are reason- Truck lanes have been added to the right side of roads on steep grades in many 
, ably built for their safety. states to allow the free flow of automobile traffic. Picture above is in Tennessee. 
— routes in lowa. Black lines denote average daily commercial traffic. Thin lines on either side of route are boundaries of 
irate Special enlargements show traffic conditions around some of our large cities and vacation areas. Map is based on 1949 traffic survey. 
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Chesapeake Shows His Skill 


A top duck retriever demonstrates how it’s 





done at Forney’s Lake in Fremont County 







Photos by JIM SHERMAN 








“Brrr, this water is a little 
chilly. I needed a racing dive.” 















"It's not every dog who 
"There one is. It's about time 1 got a chance.” can hold these birds right.” 






"Is he trying to help or get the duck?” "Wouldn't you know? I do most the work; he gets the duck. Wonder how they taste?” 
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Poised on the railing of the 
duck blind, Chesapeake scouts 
for more birds. Dog reflects 
his long and careful training. 
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Forest Evashevski is carried out of the stadium after the 1952 upset of Ohio State, 8-0, during his first season as SUI’s coach. 


EVASHEVSKI--- One Man Steamroller 


If SUI’s Head Coach can make a football team as 


tough as he talks to alumni, he'll have something 


COTBALL FANS BEGAN suspect- 

ing there was something unusual 
about Forest Evashevski at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan when they discovered 
he would rather block for Tom Har- 
mon than carry the ball. As a Big Ten 
football coach, 13 years later, he has 
proved equally unpredictable. 

In his first year at the University of 
Iowa, sometimes called the “graveyard 
of coaches,” he violated the most 
sacred taboo of the coaching profes- 
sion: he told the alumni to go to hell 
- literally - and found them enjoying 
it. And today most of the football 
fans in the tall corn country are hail- 
ing him as the greatest asset for Iowa 
football since the forward pass was 
invented. 
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by GUS SHRADER 


At 35, the explosive and unpredict- 
able Evashevski is numbered among the 
most promising young football coaches 
in the nation. One of the reasons is 
his reverse approach to many matters. 
By being the famous ‘““One-Man Gang” 
for Harmon, he chopped a special niche 
for himself in football's hall of fame. 
By speaking up to the Iowa alumni, 
he won their admiration. 

“What kind of football we have at 
Iowa the next five years depends on 
you,” he told a large group that in- 
cluded many influential alumni in his 
maiden speech after accepting the 
Iowa post. “If you support Iowa foot- 
ball wholeheartedly we can build a 
winner.” 

“But if you're the kind that gives up 


easily and will do nothing but sit 
around and growl about the coaching 
when we lose a few games, then to 
hell with you. I'll get out.” 

“I've got a rich father-in-law and I 
may get fed up with coaching any- 
way.” 

After his first speech, Evy proceeded 
to repeat it in substance in every 
corner of the state. He made 66 ap- 
pearances between January 29th and 
June 17th of 1952. The new coach lost 
15 pounds, spent one day in the hos- 
pital with flu and two others sick in 
hotel beds. 

“My kids wondered who that strange 
man was who came in to spank them 
once in a while,” he cracks. 

A gifted and emphatic speaker with 





He's boss. “Evy” leaves no doubt of it. 


a remarkable memory for names, a 
ready wit and a rugged manner, Evy 
won friends wherever he went. He did 
not confine his barbed blasts and pleas 
for help to the alumni body. High 
school coaches, businessmen and others 
interested in building a good football 
team in Iowa were told they were 
equally responsible for obtaining good 
material. 

Those who couldn’t be sold some- 
times got short shift from the coach. 
For instance, last fall he received a 
sharp letter complaining about the 
Hawkeyes’ play after Iowa lost its 
fourth straight game to Wisconsin. The 
writer began his letter with these 
words: 

“I do not claim to be an expert, but 
from observation I noticed these 
things. . . ” and he went on to list the 
departments in which the Iowa team 
has seemed ineffective. 

Evy took a minute away from his 
coaching worries to dictate a quick 
reply to the discontented one. 

“The truest part of your letter is 
that in which you claim to be no ex- 
pert,” he pointed out harshly, and then 
continued: “... I feel that the trouble 
with Iowa football is that we have too 
many like you who like to sit back and 
criticize and will not do anything 
constructive to make the situation any 
better.” 

But on the whole Evashevski has 
met with wide approval and support. 
Even the conservative members of the 
University of Iowa confess a liking of 
this purposeful young man. It would 
be natural for them to resent the fact 
that he makes twice as much money 
as the average university teacher who 
has been in the profession twice as 
long. But they realize his salary comes 
from athletic receipts and who can be 
disgruntled at a coach who tells them 
at a faculty meeting, “We're going to 
have a football team at Iowa even if 
we have to go into the student body to 
get it.” 

What's more, Evy has made it quite 
clear that he isn’t interested in football 





Evashevski's family: Ruth, John, Marian, Jim, Forest, jr. Tom Harmon not shown. 


players who can’t keep up academi- 
cally. His first year he even dropped 
several good men for scholastic rea- 
sons on his own hook. 

Gloves on or gloves off, Evashevski 
has been responsible for a remarkable 
rebuilding program at Iowa, perennial- 
ly one of the have-not schools in the 
Western Conference’s robust football 
derby. Iowa has produced only three 
teams in the last 17 seasons that have 
won more games than they've lost. 

Asked why he decided to move to 
Iowa, Evashevski replies: 

“I was stagnating. That may sound 
funny, but the fact was I went to 
Washington State to do an organiza- 
tion job. It looked like a five-year 
deal, but the alumni responded so well 
it was accomplished in two years. 

“There was nothing left to do. I'd 
go to the office in the morning and 
after an hour be all through. Same in 
the afternoon. I may yearn for that 
peace, however, after I’m at Iowa a 
while.” 

Washington State had only a 4-6 rec- 


ord in 1949, the year before Evashev- 
ski took over. The Cougars had won 
only two Pacific Coast conference 
games. Evy’s team knocked off a 
mark of four wins, three losses and 
two ties in 1950. The next year he 
brought the Cougars home to a 7-3 
finish, the best season at Washington 
State in many years. 

With most of his material back and 
an outstanding freshman team moving 
up to the varsity, Evy began to draw 
attention as a championship contender 
for 1952. But in January he suddenly 
accepted the Iowa offer and left the 
Washington State post to his top lieu- 
tenant, Al Kircher. 

Like Washington State, Iowa had 
been close to the bottom of the foot- 
ball heap in its conference. In 1951 
Iowa had finished the season with two 
wins (both over non-conference foes), 
five losses and ties with Minnesota and 
Notre Dame. To make the situation 
even more pessimistic, Iowa lost 2-4 
lettermen, had only 15 returning. 

(Continued on page 42) 





Capt. Andy Houg, a guard, leads this year's Hawkeyes for Head Coach Evashevski. 
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THE GOOD OLD DAYS 


An Iowa book illustrator offers a touch 
of nostalgia with his fine sketches 


HE IOWA OF yesteryear has 

found a able historian in John C. 
Huseby. The deft, varied and nostal- 
gic pen of this midwest artist vividly 
brings back memories of the cooking, 
drug stores, small towns, dances, farm- 
ing, wild life, transportation and 
homes of another era. 

The occasion for the drawings 
shown on these two pages was the pub- 
lication of two books on regional life 
by the Iowa State College Press, Old 
Orchard Farm and Sun Over Cerro 
Gordo. The sketches were used to 
illustrate chapters in these books by 
Hugh Orchard and Herb Wilkinson, 
respectively. 


Now 36, Huseby has been a staff 
artist with Iowa State since 1947. Born 
and raised in Minneapolis he has stud- 
ied at the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology Art Department in Pittsburgh 
and at the Minneapolis Art School. 
Before coming to Iowa State he was on 
the staff of the Walker Art Center in 
Minneapolis. 

Four years in the Army gave him a 
chance to paint many European scenes. 
In addition to line drawings, such as 
shown here, Huseby also does a great 
deal of work in water colors and 
caseins. For old-time recollections, 
however, few could ask for more than 
these sketches. 
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With teacher-parent conferences taking hold 


im the lower grades of many schools 





IT’S GOODBYE REPORT CARDS 


LONG-USED and often belittled 
foment is gradually being pushed 
out of Iowa’s elementary schools. The 
mourners are few. 

For many years Junior has trudged 
home at regular intervals with a report 
card bearing the cryptic markings, “A, 
B, C, D, or F”. Naturally every Jun- 
ior hopes for a card full of “A’s’” and 
dreads to present a card bearing lesser 
markings to his expectant parents. 

Most educators agree that this sys- 
tem leaves much to be desired, but lack 
of a better method of charting the 
youngster’s progress at his school work 
has kept the practice alive. 

Now a revolutionary trend is threat- 
ening these bulwarks and in the Iowa 
schools where it has been tried, both 
parents and teachers seem delighted 
with the results. 

With emphasis on developing the 
“whole child”, teachers are arranging 
for conference sessions with parents, to 
report personally on Junior's develop- 
ment, not only in learning the three 
R's, but about how he plays and works 
with other children, adjusts to the 
school, shows special skills or the lack 
of them. 

Of course, the conference plan pre- 
sents problerns as well as advantages. 
In many schools, teachers with over- 
crowded classes find it practically im- 
possible to devote the time— usually 
from a half hour to an hour— for a 
talk with each parent. If both parents 
are working, their time is limited and 
finding a mutually agreeable confer- 
ence period with the teacher is diffi- 
cult. There is also the parent who be- 
lieves that competitive letter marks 
should prevail in the lower grades, the 
only place where the conference plan 
is now being used. From the fourth 
grade on, where the curriculum is more 
complicated, the letter grades still 
seem to be the only answer. 

While most educators are in favor 
of the conference plan, particularly 
those who have tried it, many have 
not been able to embrace it due to an 
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by EILEEN D. NORDSTROM 





Mrs. C. T. Skillicorn, Davenport, has a conference about the progress of her son, 
Tommy, 8, with his teacher, Mrs. Caryl Haring, in a Washington school classroom. 


already taxing teaching load and a 
tight substitute program. Those who 
have used it point out that this type 
of reporting to parents will work only 
when the administration, pupils, par- 
ents and teachers are all in favor of it 
and willing to accept it. 

Ames has adopted the program 
where it has been able to work out 
satisfactory arrangements. It is being 
used in one building and several other 
single homerooms. 

The Burlington schools report they 
like the conference plan well enough 
to continue it after a four-year try, 
although they have not had complete 
success in obtaining parent cooperation. 
They use the plan through the fifth 
grade. They feel the comparative grade 
has value from there on, particularly 
when it is to be transferred. 

The director of curriculum in the 
Clinton public schools is also quick to 


point out the disadvantage of trans- 
lating a child’s work into some kind of 
a permanent record which can _ be 
passed from teacher to teacher. While 
a difficult problem, it can be over- 
come by a closer relationship between 
the old and new teacher. The Clinton 
schools have also had trouble with 
parents who have difficulty in meeting 
appointments and consume the teach- 
er’s time. But on the whole they are 
happy with the results that can be ac- 
complished by the conference method. 

The Dubuque schools rely primarily 
on written reports to parents which 
stress they are based on individual ef- 
fort and ability, not comparisons with 
others. 

The reports urge the parent to visit 
the school and become acquainted with 
the teacher. At times the teacher may 
request a conference if it is necessary. 

In Davenport nine grade schools 
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have been using the conference re- 
port in the first three grades. This 
fall the two remaining grade schools 
are expected to adopt the uniform 
system of reporting pupil progress. This 
will be the sixth year that pupil prog- 
ress reports have substituted for A, B, 
C, D, F letter grades. As is true in 
other localities, the plan grew from 
grade to grade in school after school. 
Davenport does not anticipate elimina- 
ting letter grades beyond the third 
grade. 

In grades one and two both written 
reports and conference plans prevail. 
At the end of the first and fourth six 
week periods written reports are given. 
Conferences are held after the second 
and third periods. In grade three writ- 
ten reports are used the first period 
and conferences the second period. 
Letter grades are worked out in the 
third and fourth periods preparing the 
pupil for the complete transition in the 
upper grades. 

The conference report pictures to 
the parent his child’s willingness to 
accept responsibility, respect authority, 
respect property, be courteous, co- 
operate, be punctual, give attention, 
display industriousness and develop 
health habits. It also deals with his 
academic progress, his love of art, na- 
ture, music, human nature and his at- 
titude toward others. Hardly an aspect 
of guidance is forgotten. Many teach- 
ears expand the program to suit the 
personality and character building 
abilities exhibited by the child. 

A first grade teacher, in explaining 
her child-study program, says, “I use 
the first ten weeks of a new term to 
evaluate the abilities of a child before 
I schedule the parent for a conference. 
The conference itself is a friendly, 
very informal one. The parent is in- 
vited to walk about the room with me 
to observe the work of the children, 
her child as well as the others. We 
select a comfortable spot in the room to 
visit. Often the conference lasts the 
better part of one hour. We are good 
friends by the time it is over and I 
have learned a great deal that will 
prove helpful to me in developing that 
child.” 

She had one case of a boy who had 
experienced the separation and divorce 
of his parents and the subsequent re- 
marriage and then death of his mother. 
After being returned to his father, 
he was finally placed in the home 
of an aunt, his father’s sister. All 
this occurred within one year, during 
which time he went to four differ- 
ent schools. It was in the conference 
plan schools that he regained a meas- 
ure of adjustment that will restore 
him to a happy, normal childhood. 

In another school employing a simi- 
lar teacher-parent conference plan, the 
























Conference reports keep parents abreast of the individual, not comparative develop- 
ment of their child in such lower grade subjects as phonetics, illustrated here. 




















third grade teacher noticed a boy who 
was finding difficulty in completing 
his work. Neither did he follow di- 
rections well. He gave up too easily, 
exhibited poor coordination and audi- 
tory discrimination. He came of a 
modest family, one of four healthy 
children all of whom had high native 
ability. Medical examiners found no 
evidence of permanent imparity and 
there was no plausible reason why he 
should not blossom out. After a con- 
ference which included the parents, 
the teacher and the school principal, 
the child’s history was thoroughly re- 
viewed. Insecurity was found to be 
the problem. It had grown out of a 
short period when the boy was small; 
his parents experienced an acute hous- 
ing shortage difficulty. 





Ralph Bawden and his grandmother pick 
up first-grade report at end of term. 


(Continued on page 42) 


Result of conference reports is a better-adjusted child, a primary uim of modern 
teaching. Below a school group erects farm buildings and assembles machinery. 
























Church Stages Old-Fashioned. Harvest 
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in Advanced Rumley and an Advanced Engine Case Separator, help Congregational Men's 


Young people bring water to Chester Petermeyer, Larry Pyle. 
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Photos by CARL TURK 


HIS SUMMER THE Men’s Club of the Baxter Congre- 

gational Church embarked on a two to three year farm- 
ing program to build up their parsonage fund. They rented 
190 acres from Otto Schuman and put in 100 acres of corn, 
50 acres of oats and 40 acres of hay. 

Work on the land has been a joint enterprise. Corn plant- 
ing took the club three hours with 41 tractors. The hay was 
mowed in one and a half hours. Originally, they had plan- 
ned to combine the oats, but the machines were busy when 
it was necessary to cut them. So they just put them in 
shocks and held an old-fashioned threshing party later with 
machines belonging to C. J. Butler and James Allen. 


Workers Reynolds, Flora, Sturges, Dodd pitch oats in field. 


‘ 





Club 





One group pitched oats from wagon into hungry machines. 
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Men's Club of Baxter. Grain streams into trucks from the threshing machines. Dick Steensock fires 1915 Case steam thresher. 
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Bundling straw is the final process in the 
large Men's Club undertaking. Corn har- 
vesting is next on the agenda for the group. 


Congregational Church women served lunch to the workers. 
When the tent and picnic tables proved inadequate for crowd, 
men ate on empty hay rack. Children had best time of ail. 


The profitable grain harvest is inspected at Baxter elevator. 
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AUTUMN 





nm LOWA 


HEN THE OAKS and the maples begin to turn, lowans all 
over the state head for their sparkling hills to see the festive 
foliage. Trips into northeastern lowa may take them through Spill- 
ville with its old mill dam (as seen below by Bert Vogel) or they 
may journey over to the McGregor bluffs, seen from the river in Carl 
Turk's color picture on pages 22 and 23. But autumn means other 


things, too. For children it is time to return to school as Dale Bal- 
lantyne's reluctant boy opposite. 
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A Dynamic School Strides Ahead 


With a top-notch president, a big building program, an eye to 


Des Moines’ employment needs and a statewide community 


college plan, Drake has become Iowa’s educational little giant 


HERE IS a campus in Iowa 300 
miles long. It stretches from Den- 
ison to Clinton, from Centerville to 
Spencer. Part of the campus is at 
Mason City, another part at Ot- 
tumwa. And 27 other Iowa cities can 
claim to be a site of Drake University! 
For Drake with her seven-year-old 
Community College now brings the 
school to the student with 2,200 taking 
work from Drake professors in 33 
cities. These are apart from the 2,500 
full-time collegians at Drake-in-Des 
Moines. 

Here is the way the ‘“road-show 
Drake” operates. A group in Creston, 
Oskaloosa or Fort Dodge wants to 
take a Drake course. Dean John 
Hutchinson of the Community College 
finds a location for the class (usually 
the high school building), a teacher 
from the regular Drake faculty, and 
transportation. 

It is the latter that makes Dean 
Hutchinson a veritable operations of- 
ficer. To get a teacher handling 
regular Drake classes to Burlington, 
Sioux City or Emmetsburg requires 
train dispatcher timing. A professor 
may finish his lecture at Drake, taxi 
to the depot and connect with a 
streamliner for Davenport. Others ride 
buses or drive, and some with tighter 
schedules fly. Dr. George Meyer, once 
one of the country’s finest low hur- 
dlers, took flight lessons last year en- 
route to class at Clinton. This year he 
is airborne again and plans to check 
out a Cessna 140 sometime during the 
first semester. 





This picture of Prof. Paul S. Hel- 
mick lecturing a group of students 
was used on the cover of the 1953 
QUAX, Drake University yearbook. 


by JIM DUNCAN 


Community College students are like- 
wise eager. Many make up car pools. 
Some even hitchhike. All hate to miss 
class. There was the mother-to-be with 
the oh-so-close blessed event. “I’m go- 
ing to be absent next week,” she told 
the teacher apologetically, “and I’m 
afraid the baby won’t be on schedule 
the week after, but the following week 
Pll be back — my work made up, too.” 

A professor flying to school, pre- 
natal planning — these are but illus- 
trations of the changing nature of the 
university. For today just as a school 
is responsible for calculus or Greek, so 
it may be called upon to offer courses 
for training policemen, real estate ap- 
praisers or P.T.A. leaders. Drake has 
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Dr. Henry Harmon, Drake’s 7th prexy. 


The beautiful Cowles library was built in 1937. It houses over 120,000 volumes. 
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Dean Lyndon Hoffman in class. 


Retailing student obtains selling experience. 





Language professor Mary Frances Boyd is one of University’s most popular teachers. 




























had all three in the past two years. 
Insurance men, accountants and secre- 
taries have come to college to prepare 
for advanced examinations. The lead- 
ers of 24 Des Moines firms have taken 
executive training courses, and one 
company engaged Drake to speed up 
the reading of its top brass. There 
have been institutes for electrical con- 
tractors and nursing home operators, 
the latter attended by persons from as 
far away as Virginia. 

Des Moines merchants wanted a re- 
tailing program. So Drake students 
work in stores two days a week and 
the entire month of December with 
professors checking their progress. 
There was a civic need for a sym- 
phony. Professor Frank Noyes organ- 
ized one in 1937. Now the Drake- 
Des Moines Symphony has 100 chairs, 
iS from Drake, and commuters from 
Knoxville, Greene, Webster City, Cedar 
Falls, Oskaloosa and Indianola will 
join Des Moines musicians accompany- 
ing Helen Traubel in her November 
15th appearance with the orchestra. 
This summer there was a demand for 
a new course about Latin America. So 
a professor took a class on a field trip 
Destinations: Panama and Peru. The 
university has added dimensions faster 
than the cinema. 

As the program has widened, so has 
the source of students. 105 nurses are 
trained annually. 800 children study 
music and drama in the Drake Pre- 
paratory Department. 500 other young- 
sters are helped yearly at the Reading 
Clinic under the direction of Dr. Doug- 
las Parry. 

Of the 2,500 full-time Drake col- 
legians, one-third come from Des 
Moines and another third from other 
Iowa towns. But the cosmopolite in- 
fluence is strong. Last year groups 
from Italy, France, Belgium, Germany 
and Austria attended Drake on a 
work-study program carried on with 
many Des Moines firms. The Hawai- 
ian representation comprises one of 
the hundred clubs active on the cam- 
pus. In one Drake classroom a former 
Luftwaffe pilot shakes hands with an 
American flyer who had bombed his 
home town. The pharmacy college 
alone graduated students last year from 
Iran, Hawaii, Latvia, Colombia and 
Estonia. 

Pharmacy, second-youngest of Drake's 
nine colleges, arrived on campus in 
1939. Now 200 future druggists take 
work at Drake each year. About 20 
are girls, and for these Dean Byrl E. 
Benton has rare optimism. He prac- 
tically guarantees each one a husband! 

The dean seems to be on conservative 
ground. Well over half the girls marry 
pharmacy students before graduation 
day. And the remainder, with proper 























































respect for propinquity, are usually 
wearing diamonds bought by druggists- 
to-be. They know their prescriptions, 
too. The Drake College of Pharmacy 
is one of 74 in the United States with 
a Class A rating. Of the graduates, 
two out of every three settle in Iowa, 
85% in retail pharmacy. 

The Fitch Hall of Pharmacy, that 
houses the college, and the Harvey 
Ingham Hall of Science were 1949 
steps in a campus Operation Face Lift 
that has seen four million dollars 
worth of construction in four years. 
Strikingly functional in design, the 
buildings are connected by a 72-foot 
overpass. 

At Harvey Ingham, a tradition is 
perpetuated. The freshman _ biology 
student still dissects a cat, a singular 
opportunity which draws several fu- 
ture doctors to Drake annually. Both 
Harvey Ingham and Fitch Halls were 
designed by Saarinen and Associates, 
architects of the Des Moines Art 
Center. 

The Saarinen touch is even more 
evident at Drake. This fall sees the 


Student Union is top gathering place. 





The new Harvey Ingham Hall of Science 
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completion of the most ambitious con- 
struction in the 72-year history of the 
university — three dormitories and a 
central dining hall to house and feed 
585 students. These latest additions 
are, like their two predecessors, mod- 
ern in motif with the residence halls of 
brick, steel, concrete and glass looking 
in on a central reflecting pool. Costing 
$2,600,000, they enable the university 
to put up 800 students annually in 
modern dormitories. 

Forty per cent of the collegians live 
in their own homes, some commuting 
from 35 miles away. 400 students are 
married. 125 women live in seven 
sorority houses; 125 men in six fra- 
ternities. Over 500 persons belong to 
Greek organizations, and almost any 
boy or girl who wishes can become 
active in a social group. 

Over half the students work on a 
job while attending school. Some make 
all expenses. Men support families 
with factory night shifts and go to 
college during the day. One girl last 
year practice-taught ail morning, at- 
tended classes till three, slept until 


nine, then worked as a telephone oper- 
ator until time to go to practice-teach- 
ing again. 

At that, the girl probably didn’t 
work any more hours than President 
Henry G. Harmon. A man of dynamic 
energy, Drake’s seventh president ar- 
rived on campus in 1941 just in time 
to begin the Decade of the Big Change. 
For Harmon has guided the university 
through the labyrinthine problems of 
two wars with an enrollment-inflated 
G. I. period in between. He has seen 
the Army Air Force unit of World 
War II replaced by Air Force R.O.T.C. 
Drake’s payroll has become _ the 
eleventh largest in Des Moines and the 
impact of the university, according to 
a 1951 survey, is 12 million dollars in 
the city’s economy. Harmon has spear- 
headed the raising of millions for 
building programs, then faced the un- 
ending construction problems. 

Several Drake deans belong to the 
25-year-club. Business Administration 
Dean L. E. Hoffman, who recently re- 
signed to enter an insurance firm, was 
brought to Drake in 1920 to quell the 


Students gather on campus for a Skip Day to celebrate important athletic victory. 














exuberant spirits of World War I 
returnees. Three other Drake veterans 
have taken time out for important 
assignments. Graduate Dean Herbert 
Bohlman served three years in Wash- 
ington as chief O.P.A. economist, Law 
Dean Martin Tollefson was an Army 
colonel, and Liberal Arts Dean Luther 
Stalnaker advised Occupation Head- 
quarters in Japan. 
At Drake the student’s contact with 
dean and faculty is close. Already this 
fall the freshmen in the various col- 
leges have come to know Professor 
James J. Fiderlick in his 27th year of 
Drake theater; women’s physical edu- 
} cation director Ruby Holton, the first 

woman ever to be a member of the 
Des Moines city council, and Spanish 
teacher Mary Frances Boyd, who or- 
ganizes summer tours and is as well 
known in Mexico City as in Des 
Moines. And the student’s freshman 
English teacher might be either Chau- 
cerian scholar Ted Stroud, who 
doubles as tennis coach; Edward Mayo, 
prominent poet, or Curtis Page, WOI- 
TV moderator of MIND OF MAN 
last year. 

But some facts about the faculty the 
student probably won't know. He'll 
probably have to wait until winter to 
find out that Dr. Anthony Westerhof, 
head of the psychology department, 
likes to mush 214 miles to school with 
a white Samoyed husky hitched to a 
toboggan with a gallant little Boston 
bull terrier. The law freshman will 
probably complete Professor Fred 
Lewis’ torts course without realizing 
his teacher shot down the first buzz 
bomb over England. And the student 
of painting with Karl Mattern, one of 
the midwest’s best known artists, will 
probably not be aware that Mattern 
acted in THE GOLD RUSH with 
Charlie Chaplin. 

; F Sports at Drake are major college. 
High hurdlers in last spring’s Relays were part of the 2000 athletes competing. Three of the athletic directors of the 
= Big Ten — Paul Brechler of Iowa, Ike 
Armstrong of Minnesota and Ted Pay- 
seur of Northwestern — competed at 
Drake, as did Iowa basketball coach 
Bucky O'Connor. One of the two all- 
around athletes in the Iowa Hall of 
Fame is Lynn King of Atlantic and 
Drake. Bible Professor Frank Gardner 
is a vice-president of the National Col- 
legiate Athletic Association. The school 
has had an All-American in basketball, 
Walt O'Connor (1937); two collegiate 
football All-Americans, Ted Sloane 
(1925) and John Bright (1950); two 
pro All-Americans, Dick Nesbitt 
(1934) and Pug Manders (1941); 
and the 1952 track team included two 
Olympic performers, Arnold Betton, 
high jumper, and Jim Lavery, Cana- 
dian quartermiler, and a _ national 
sprint champion, Jim Ford. 





The Drake Stadium, seating 18,500, houses the Drake Relays, annual spring classic. 
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For three years, 1944-46, Drake was 
national cross-country champ. In the 
twenties Drake football teams regular- 
ly battled such teams as Notre Dame, 
Oklahoma, Army, Navy, Pittsburgh, 
U.C.L.A. and Minnesota. Now the ma- 
terial is thinner, but five Big Seven 
games are carded for the next two 
years. The big game this fali is Home- 
coming with Iowa State, October 24. 
Warren Gaer, who started the season 
with a flashy 42-19 coaching record, 
has returning End Joe McLaren, sec- 
ond in the nation last year in pass 
catching. 

Meanwhile Athletic Director Jack 
McClelland, who as basketball coach 
has won more than half his games 
against tough competition, prepares 
for the tallest Drake team in history 
for games against such notables as St. 
Louis, Loyola, Bradley and Oklahoma 
City. Gus Olirich, first All-American 
last year among players under 5-11, is 
eligible for only the second semester, 
but the hardwood is full of Bulldogs 
6-5 to 6-8 in height. 

The Drake Relays, founded in 1910, 
feature the track season. This event, 


Chi Omegas are serenaded by friends. 


directed by former Olympian Tom 
Deckard, brings 2,500 athletes from all 
over America to Drake in the last 
weekend in April. The past two years 
have had a local flavor with Drake 
runners winning the mile run both 
years; Ray McConnell of Nevada, 
Iowa, capturing the 1953 race in an 
upset. World records are old hat at 
the meet, and some Relays regulars 
rate as top highlight the 1933 race in 
which a Perry runner almost lost his 
pants. Last year’s Relays were televised 
coast to coast by C.B.S., the first such 
telecast in history. 

Spring sports also include golf, 
tennis and baseball, coached by Shan 
Deniston, a former Pacific Coast and 
Western League catcher. But all the 
scouts around campus next spring 
won't be major league bird dogs hop- 
ing to find a prospective shortstop. 
School administrators from __ several 
states will be looking for Drake teach- 
ers, business firms for accountants and 
future management personnel. Prob- 
ably the most scouted of all are the 
actuarial science graduates. Drake has 

(Continued on page 42) 


in baseball. 
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Wiskit is popular Drake women’s sport. 


Drake has 16 national sororities and fraternities. All students have full social life. 
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There are 125 turkey raisers in the Wellman area raising flocks like this on a contract basis for processing by Maplecrest. 





The Whole Town ‘Talks ‘Turkey 


Maplecrest Farms is a small town enterprise which has 
almost taken over the economy of ths Iowa community 


HEN YOU SIT down to your 

Thanksgiving dinner, the chances 
are strong that the turkey you eat will 
come from Wellman, a small town in 
the heart of Iowa’s English River val- 
ley. Wellman and the surrounding 30 
square mile area furnish a very sizable 
share of the world’s turkeys — over 
450,000 for Thanksgiving and Christ- 
mas alone. 

Just as important — to Wellman, 
at least — is the fact it is in a large 
way responsible for making turkey a 
year-around dish. Promotion of the 
“Turkey Every Sunday” idea has been 
important in helping to put turkey- 
raising on a sound economic footing. 
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by JAMES FOSTER 


The person behind Turkey Every Sun- 
day and Wellman turkeys in general 
is Arthur C. Gingerich, an unassuming 
man who has built a million-dollar-a- 
year industry on the fowl. As founder 
and president of Maplecrest Turkey 
Farms, Gingerich is responsible for in- 
troducing turkey raising to Wellman, 
finding ways the bird grows profit- 
ably, discovering markets and putting 
the whole business on a_ large-scale 
basis. 

Gingerich’s spectacular success has 
come largely from working closely 
with a large number of farmers who 
act as contract growers. There are 125 
farmers who now raise turkeys for pro- 


cessing in the Maplecrest plant. Maple- 
crest men supply them with poults, 
feed, advice and a market. The farm- 
ers assume the care of the trouble- 
some and tricky turkey flocks. The 
arrangement has worked out splendid- 
ly for everyone and as a result there 
is hardly a person around Weilman 
who isn’t acutely turkey-conscious. 

The name Maplecrest is borrowed 
from the old Gingerich homestead, six 
miles north of Wellman where *Mr. 
Gingerich, as a boy, started raising 
poultry. The youngest of six children, 
his chore was to care for the family’s 
flock of chickens. 

Domesticated turkeys were then un- 








known. Around Thanksgiving time, a 
few wild birds would be caught in 
timber lands. Usually they were 
cooped up and fed grain for a few 
weeks to make them a bit more pala- 
table. 

Gingerich reasoned that if chickens 
could be raised in flocks in captivity, 
similar practices could be applied to 
turkeys. He didn’t do much more 
than think about the idea, however, 
until he was on a fishing trip in 
Minnesota in 1923. While there he 
noticed a flock of turkeys on a Univer- 
sity of Minnesota experimental farm 
which was under the management of 
Dr. W. A. Billings of the Animal 
Husbandry department of that school. 
The whole operation was still in the 
early stages of experimentation and 
had met with much skepticism. 

Nevertheless, Gingerich was  im- 
pressed. On the basis of what he had 
seen and learned, he decided to go into 
the turkey business himself. Back in 
Wellman, he and Mrs. Gingerich con- 
verted an old buiiding into a hatchery, 
installed several second-hand _ incu- 
bators and started preparing for a 
flock. The Gingerichs felt that by 
growing the birds on an _ established 
flock basis they would be able to make 
turkey a year-round food. 

Many poultrymen considered the 
whole idea to be too new and hazard- 
ous to be worthwhile. At times, Mr. 
Gingerich and his small group of 
backers were tempted to agree. Raising 
the turkeys was difficult enough a job 
itself, but the jobbers in the large 
markets were an even worse problem. 

The first year, when Gingerich ship- 
ped a small quantity of turkeys to 
Chicago in August, no broker would 
believe they were mature, edible birds. 
Nobody had ever heard of prime tur- 
keys in midsummer. Gingerich hur- 
ried to Chicago, broke open the bar- 
rels and peddled the birds one by one 
to brokers and commission men. 

“Next year,” he told the dealers 


(Continued on page 39) 


Maplecrest’s president, Arthur Gingerich, helps his wife prepare a turkey for oven. 


























Clayton Percival and Robert prepare to mow the lawn of their Algona home. New yard is beautified by stoned flower bed. 


HILLSIDE HOME 


Algona’s Percivals find pleasant 
living in their well planned home 


Photos by MARVIN BURKE 
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HE HILLSIDE HOME of Mr. and Mrs. Clayton Per- 

cival of Algona is representative in many ways of the 
type of home so frequently built in Iowa these days. , It is 
distinctive in the way it is adapted to its location and in the 
manner it has been planned. 

Clayton Percival, a Dodge-Piymouth dealer in Algona, 
and his wife, Mabel, have three children. Clayton likes to 
golf, sail and work in his home workshop. Mabel’s hobbies 
are clubwork and sewing. Their son, Robert, 10, is also in- 
terested in the home workshop and in sailing. The little 
girls, Linda, 8, and Barbara, 6, are still devoted to their 
dolls. It was around these interests that James Walsh, a 
Spencer architect, worked with the Percivals to design a 
home suited for their needs. 

The open type kitchen was designed to include Mrs. 
Percival during kitchen duties with the family activities in 
the living area. Sleeping areas were grouped to allow maxi- 
mum use of the bathroom facilities. ; 

A recreation room in the basement serves as a family ac- 
tivity center. A utility room is adjacent which also contains 
counter cabinets for snacks. 





Mabel Percival and Barbara read in 
living room. Dining area is behind fire- 
place. Door leads to the entrance hall 
and 


stairs to basement activity room. 


Large picture windows open on hill- 
side from the living and dining rooms. 
Ventilation comes from under windows. 
Reading lights are on drapery valance. 


Mrs. Percival gives Barbara and Linda milk and cookies in the kitchen. Windows, at left, overlook entrance hall and stairwell. 
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Linda and Barbara have own 
room with desks, bulletin boards 
and room to play. The windows 
provide plenty of ventilation and 
allow extra space for furniture. 








A well-lighted dressing table flanked 
by wash-basins is a bathroom feature. 


The beautiful entrance hall bas tile floors, modern settee and ornamental iron railing. 


Basement activity room has plenty of natural light. The Percival home from the back shows location of the activity room. 














There’s Pay Dirt in Mud Roads 
=| When You Pave with SO/-CEMENT | 





Taxpayers and motorists strike real pay dirt when 
old mud roads and streets are transformed into 
soil-cement paving. The old mud itself becomes all- 
weather paving simply by mixing in small meas- 
ured amounts of portland cement and water. 
Soil-cement paving is low cost because it re- 
quires less material and hauling. It utilizes the 
soil already on the road site. This usually consti- 
tutes about 85 per cent of the necessary material. 
Normally only cement, water and bituminous 
surface material need be trucked to the job. 
Soil-cement paving is also low cost because it 
is fast. Regular construction and maintenance 
crews quickly can be taught the simple methods 
of building dependable, long-lasting soil-cement 


pavements. And needed construction equipment is 
either already on hand or can be readily obtained. 

Soil-cement is not only low cost but also easy 
to build. Scientific testing methods in the labora- 
tory and on the job remove all the guesswork and 
make paving procedures entirely foolproof. 

And, more pay dirt, records show that main- 
tenance costs for soil-cement paving are ex- 
tremely low. 

Why not make this “‘pay-dirt” method the basis 
of a dependable secondary road and residential 
street paving program? Send for free illustrated 
bulletin on soil-cement road and street construc- 
tion and maintenance. This literature is distributed 
only in the United States and Canada. 


| 





PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
408 HUBBELL BUILDING, DES MOINES 9, IOWA 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement and concrete through scientific research and engineering field work 
35 














Food with an Towa Flavor 


by LENORE SULLIVAN 


OOD WITH AN Iowa flavor! 

That is one of the many accom- 
plishments of Louise Anderson of Hux- 
ley, Iowa. This vivacious, brown-eyed 
young woman is Home Advisor for the 
Iowa Power and Light Company of 
Des Moines. If there is one thing 
that Louise loves to do, it is to cook 
and to share her food knowledge and 
recipes with her Iowa friends. She is 
a Home Economics graduate of Iowa 
State College and has also taught 
Home Economics. 

Louise is an expert on planning a 
new kitchen, remodeling an old one or 
planning menus for family meals, 
company dinners or party refreshments. 
She has given hundreds of talks to 
women’s groups on such topics as 
“Attractive Table Settings,” “Holiday 
Foods,” and “School and Church Din- 
ners.” 

A radio program called the “Coun- 
try Home” which Louise conducted over WHO gave her an 
opportunity to share her recipes and enthusiasm for good 
food, fine china and old furniture with her Iowa listeners. 
Another one of Louise’s interesting experiences has been 
judging food at the Iowa State Fair. Her eyes sparkle 
when she tells of the many and interesting products she has 
had to taste. 

Louise has been trying her hand at cooking ever since she 
was a little girl in pigtails. She learned to appreciate her 
mother’s good food at a very early age — the biscuits, “light 
as a feather,” the spicy, warm gingerbread that was waiting 
for her when she came home from school, the sour cream 
cookies that were favorites with the entire neighborhood. At 
a later date, Louise worked with her mother in their spot- 
less, shining kitchen converting “a pinch of salt’ and “but- 





Professor of Institution Management 
at lowa State College, Miss Lenore 
Sullivan is one of America’s foremost 
cooks. She is the author of "What to 
Cook for Company” (lowa State Col- 
lege Press). 








ter the size or an egg’ to accurate 
measurements so she could get as good 
results with the recipes as her mother 
did. She is sharing these favorite 
recipes with us as she did with her 
radio audience. 

The Corn Casserole or Pork Chops 
with Corn Dressing are good main 
dishes for a fall or winter meal. Louise 
suggests a menu like this: 

Pork Chops with Corn Dressing 
Baked Potatoes 
Buttered Broccoli 
Crisp Celery and Carrot Strips 
Hot Baking Powder Biscuits 
Mother’s Gingerbread 
The Gingerbread could be served with 
ice cream or sweetened whipped cream 
and sliced bananas. 

The “Butter Crust” pie crust is rich 

and delicious and could be used with 


Louise Anderson: new twist to old favorites. Pumpkin Chiffon pie for the holi- 


days. 

Louise's version of Molded Cranberry Sauce has a delight- 
fully fresh flavor since it is not cooked after the sugar is 
added. Just the right accompaniment for your Thanksgiv- 
ing or Christmas turkey. 


MOTHER’S SOUR CREAM COOKIES 


1 Cup Butter 1 Teaspoon Soda 

1% Cups Sugar 3% Cups Sifted Flour 

2 Eggs, Well Beaten 1 Teaspoon Vanilla 

% Cup Sour Cream % Cup Chopped Nut Meats 


Cream the butter until soft, add sugar a half cup at 
a time and continue creaming. Add the beaten eggs to 
butter and sugar mixture. Dissolve the soda in the sour 
cream. Add the flour and sour cream alternately to first 
mixture. Add vanilla and nuts. Drop cooky dough from 
a teaspoon on lightly greased cooky sheet. Bake for ten 
minutes at 375° F. Remove from cooky sheet with a 
spatula and cool on cake racks. Makes four dozen cookies. 


MOTHER’S GINGERBREAD 


1 Cup Lard or Other 1 Cup Sour Milk or 
Shortening Buttermilk 
1 Cup Sugar 1 Teaspoon Soda 
3 Eggs, Well Beaten 3 Cups Sifted Flour 
1 Cup Light Molasses % Teaspoon Salt 
1 Teaspoon Ginger 


Cream the shortening. Add sugar gradually and con- 
tinue to cream mixture well. Add the well-beaten eggs, 
then the molasses. Combine the soda with the sour milk. 
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Sift flour, salt and ginger together. Then add milk and 
dry ingredients alternately to the egg and sugar mixture. 
Pour batter into a well-greased 9” x 12” pan. Bake at 350° 
25 to 30 minutes, depending upon depth of pan. 16 servings. 


HOT BAKING POWDER BISCUITS 


2 Cups Sifted Flour 5 Tablespoons Lard 
5 Teaspoons Baking Powder % Cup plus 1 Tablespoon 
1 Teaspoon Salt Milk 


Sift the measured flour, baking powder and salt to- 
gether. Cut in the fat with two knives or mix with 
fingers until the fat is evenly mixed with the flour. Use a 
fork to stir in the milk and add the milk to flour mixture 
slowly, stirring constantly. When all of the milk has been 
added, beat vigorously with the fork until the mixture is 
smooth. Turn out on a lightly floured pastry canvas and 
knead gently for % minute. Pat out or roll dough lightly 
to % inch thickness and cut with a 2% inch biscuit cutter. 
Place the biscuits one inch apart on a baking sheet or on 
the bottom of a baking pan (not inside). Bake biscuits 
in oven preheated to 400° for 15 to 18 minutes. Makes 12 
to 14 biscuits. 


DELICIOUS CORN CASSEROLE 


2 Cups Whole Kernel Corn % Teaspoon Salt 
(may be fresh, frozen, 2 Tablespoons Melted Butter 
or canned) 1 Cup Top Milk or Cream 
2 Tablespoons Sugar 2 Eggs, Well Beaten 


Put corn in a mixing bowl. Add sugar, salt, butter 
and milk to corn. Fold in well beaten eggs. Pour into 
well greased casseroles and bake at 350° about thirty min- 
utes or until firm like baked custard. 


PORK CHOPS WITH CORN DRESSING 


6 Pork Chops cut % inch 2 tablespoons chopped onion 
thick 1 cup whole kernel corn 

2 cups soft bread crumbs 1 teaspoon salt 

2 eggs % teaspoon cayenne pepper 

% cup finely cut celery % cup melted butter 


Mix all of the dressing ingredients together in order 
they are given. Place pork chops in a shallow greased 
casserole. Put a large spoonful of dressing on each chop. 
Bake uncovered at 350° for 60 to 70 minutes. 


PUMPKIN CHIFFON PIE 


% Teaspoon Cinnamon 
% Teaspoon Nutmeg 
3 Egg Whites 


1 Tablespoon (1 envelope) 
Unflavored Gelatin 

% Cup Cold Water 

3 Egg Yolks, Beaten 1 9-inch Baked “Butter 

1 Cup Sugar Crust” pie crust 

1% Cups Canned Pumpkin '% Cup Coarsely Chopped 

% Cup Milk Nuts 

% Teaspoon Salt 1 Cup Heavy Cream, 

% Teaspoon Ginger Whipped 


Soften gelatin in cold water. Combine egg yolks, % 
cup of the sugar, pumpkin, milk, salt and spices, and 
cook in double boiler until thick. Add gelatin to hot 
pumpkin mixture and stir until dissolved. Cool. Beat egg 
whites until frothy and add remaining % cup of sugar 
gradually, beating constantly to soft peak stage. Fold 
meringue into cooled pumpkin mixture. Pour into baked 
pie shell. Chill. Top with whipped cream and sprinkle 
with chopped nuts. 


BUTTER CRUST PIE CRUST 


1 Cup Sifted Flour 1 Tablespoon Sugar 


% Cup Butter 
Sift flour and sugar together, mix in the butter, then 
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The Silhoustte 


Restaurant & Distinctive Gifts 


5700 Douglas Avenue 
VERNICE AND LEO ISAACSON 


Phone 5-995! 
DES MOINES, IOWA 





with your hand pat pie crust into pie plate (nine inch). 
Bake pie crust in oven at 375° F. 12 to 15 minutes. This 
crust may be used with any chiffon pie. It is especially 
good with lemon chiffon pie. 


MOLDED CRANBERRY SAUCE 


1 lb. or 4 cups cranberries % cup water 
2 cups sugar 
Wash cranberries. Add water to cranberries and cook 
until they are soft. Press pulp through a sieve or strainer 
and while the mixture is still hot, add the sugar and stir 
until it is dissolved completely. Do not cook any ‘more. 
Pour into mold or molds and chill. This has a wonderful 
fresh flavor. 


(Continued on next page) 





AMANA—Ox Yoke Inn. Amana Foods Served Family Style. 
AMES—Solar Inn, US 69, 1 mile south of Ames. 
CHARITON—Charitone Hotei Cafe. 1 } N. US 34-US 14. Open 6 


a.m.-8 p.m. Sunday 7 a.m.-2 p.m. ast, lunches, dinners. 
Lake Vista, 1 mi east of town on US 84. 5 p.m.-12 p.m. 


DES MOINES—Blue Willow Cafe. 25th Forest. Near Drake Stadium. 
Open daily except Tuesday. 6:30 a.m. ’til 8 p.m. 
Babe’s, 417 Sixth Ave. Specializing in Italian Foods. Known the 
world over. 
Breese House: On US 69 six miles north of city. Family style din- 
ner in homey atmosphere. Chicken our speciality. Open 5:00 ’ti! 
9:30 week days. Sunday noon ’til 9:30. 


Cloud Room. Municipal airport, open every day 11:30 a.m-2 p.m. 
5:80-8:30 p.m. Wonderful food, friendly service, convenient parking. 


Koffee Kup, 518 Euclid, US 6. Open daily except Tuesdays. 


Elloth Restaurant, 4119 University. Open daily 11 a.m. ’til 9 p.m. 
Parties by reservation. Catering service. 

Johnnie & Kays’. Fleur Drive, across from airport. Steaks are a 
Speciality. 

Knox Restaurant: 1411 E Euclid. Hi Jcts 6, 64, 65, 69. Open 24 
hours daily. Closed on Monday. 

Latin King. 2200 Hubbell. US 6 and 63. Air conditioned. 

Rocky’s Steak House. Fleur Drive and Stanton, near the airport. 
Famous for thick steaks. 


Rosie’s Place. Specializing in Italian foods. 10 mi. west 1 mi. 
north on Hi-way 6. 

Vic’s Tally-Ho Restaurant, 56th & Douglas, US 6 and 64. Famous 
for Good Food. Prime Steaks, Sea Foods, Italian Dishes. Open 
daily 5 p.m. Sunday at noon. Party rooms available. 

Wimpy’s Steak House—-Distinction in Des Moines. South Union and 
Jackson. Open 11 a.m. ’til 11 p.m. 


GRINNELL—Monroe Hotel Cafe. US 6-US 146. Excellent food. 
Fish, chicken, steaks. Woman chef. Parties by reservation. 


IOWA CITY—Blanchard’s Restaurant. US 218-US 6. Homecooked 
food and pastries. The finest in foods. 


KNOXVILLE—Scott’s Cafe, US 92-US 60. Open 5 a.m. to 8 p.m. 


The Little Cafe: air conditioned. Conveniently located for tourists. 
North side US 60-US 92. 


MARSHALLTOWN—Lloyd’s Restaurant. In the Heart of Iowa on Hi- 
way 80. Come as you are. Open 11 a.m.-9 p.m. Closed Mondays. 


MINBURN—Mishler Cafe. U.S. 169. It’s a treat to eat at Mishlers. 
OTTUMWA—Neiswanger’s Cafe. The Unusual—Home Cooking. 


PERRY—Nuway Restaurant. US 141, west edge of town. Breakfast, 
luncheon, dinner at popular prices. Closed Mondays. 


SPENCER—Tangney Hetel Coffee Shop, famous for fine foods. 


WAUKEE—The Emerald Isle, 6 mi west Des Moines, 12 mi east of 
Adel. Highway 6. Open 24 hrs daily. 





Listings in Guide to Good Eating in Iowa are paid 
advertisements. They have been selected, however, 
as the best places to eat in their area. We welcome 
written complaints about any eating place listed so 
that we can keep the list properly culled. 
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Complete Premium List 


lowa State Poultry 
Show 


Packwood, lowa 
THANKSGIVING WEEK NOV. 25-27-'53 








each class Cock, 


Cash Premiums Hen, Ckl, or Pullet 


All Varieties Poultry and Bantams 
as Recognized by A. P. A. Standard 


Placings 1 2 3 4 5 
1 Bird to a class $1.50 
2 Birds to a class 2.00 $1.00 
3 Birds to a class 2.50 150 $ 50 
4 Birds to a class 3.00 1.75 15 50 
5 Birds to a class 3.00 2.00 1.25 -15 $50 
6 Birds to a class 3.25 2.25 150 1.00 .50 
7 Birds to a class 3.50 2.50 1.75 1.25 50 
8 Birds to a class 3.735 2.75 1.75 150 50 
9 Birds to a class 400 3.00 200 175 50 
10 Birds to a class 4.25 3.25 2.25 2.00 .50 














Production Classes (4 pullets) 


any breed, variety or cross: Entry Fee 
$1.00, pen of four 
pullets 
Light Class 
First, $10.00 — Second, $6.00 — Third, $2.00 


Heavy Class 
First, $10.00 — Second, $6.00 — Third, $2.00 





Specials 


Grand Champion—$10.00 Cash and Traveling cup. 
Champion Cock of the Show—$5.00 and Purple 
Ribbon. 
Champion Cockerel—$5.00 and Purple Ribbon. 
Champion Pullet—$5.00 and Purple Ribbon. 
Champion Hen—$5.00 and Purple Ribbon. 
Champion Bantam—$5.00 and Purple Ribbon. 
Silk Ribbons awarded first, second and third 
places. 
*Cup must be won three consecutive times for 
permanent possession. 











ENTRY FEE: 75c EACH FOR COCK, HEN, 
COCKEREL OR PULLET (NO TRIOS) 
ENTRIES MUST BE DELIVERED OR 


EXPRESSED TO ARRIVE WEDNESDAY, NOV. 25. 


JUDGING THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 26. 
ENTRY BLANKS MUST BE FILED 
BY SATURDAY, NOV. 21 — 


Write for Blanks to 
SECRETARY: CHARLES W. NELSON 
PACKWOOD, IOWA 
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LEMON CHIFFON PIE 

1 Tablespoon (1 envelope) % Teaspoon Salt 

Unflavored Gelatin % Cup Lemon Juice 
% Cup Cold Water 1% Teaspoons Grated 
4 Eggs, Separated Lemon Peel 
1 Cup Sugar 1 9-inch Baked “Butter 

Crust” Pie Crust 

Soften gelatin in cold water. Beat egg yolks slightly; 
add % cup of the sugar, salt, and lemon juice. Cook in 
double boiler until thickened. Remove from heat. Add 
lemon peel. Add gelatin to cooked mixture and stir until 
gelatin dissolves. Cool until thick and jelly-like in con- 
sistency. Beat egg whites until foamy; add remaining % 
cup of sugar gradually, beating constantly until soft peak 
stage is reached. Fold meringue into lemon mixture. 
Turn into baked pie shell. Spread with sweetened whipped 
cream, if desired. 


CHOCOLATE FUDGE 
2 Tablespoons White Karo 
4 Tablespoons Butter 
1 Teaspoon Vanilla 
% cup Chopped Nuts 

Mix the sugar and cocoa together using a wooden 
spoon; add milk and Karo and mix well. Cook until mix- 
ture reaches the soft ball stage when tested in cold water. 
Put the butter in a mixing bowl and pour candy over it. 
(Don’t scrape the pan). Add the vanilla. Let stand until 
lukewarm without stirring. When candy is lukewarm, add 
the chopped nuts and beat with a wooden spoon until 
candy is the right consistency to hold its shape. Drop 
candy on waxed paper. Use a teaspoon for this. Makes 
25 pieces. 


2 Cups Sugar 
3 Tablespoons Cocoa 
2, Cup Milk 





You'll save a Small Fortune in pressing bills the day you 


STOP GETTING CAUGHT WITH 


YOUR PANTS DROWNED 


You've had it happen a thousand times. You go out in the rain. You wear a 
seneens. R... carry an umbrella. But still you always ot DRENCHED 
from nees down! it’s a nuisance! It’s uncomfortable! It’s unsightly! And 
it’s EXPENSIVE! 

From now on, though, you can be a Happy Man when it rains! You can sing 
HOW DRY I AM wherever you are .. . at work or at a party! Your answer 
is ‘Raincoat Chaps’’ . 


“Raincoat Chaps” keep your pants DRY in the windiest downpour. And they're 

SO HANDY you wonder why they weren't invented years ago! Bes? of all, 

pee you SAVE enough in pressing bills to PAY Ce thee te ead 0 fow 
weeks. And in a year you'll save $30 easily! 


**Raincoat Chaps’’ attach to buttons inside 
your coat. (Special Thumb-Tack Buttons 
come with each pair and lock into your coat 
pockets permanently in two seconds; no 
sewing to do!) “‘Raincoat Chaps” are not 
troublesome separate equipment. They func- 
tion as PART OF THE COAT. With “Rain- 
coat Chaps” ANY coat (even an overcoat or 
a plastic raincoat) can become a neat & trim 
looking PANT-COAT when you need this 
extra protection. Made of sturdy no-tear 
Vinyl. Smokey color (no one notices them). 
All edges are securely bound. /ndividually 
fastened snaps (don’t pull out). Fully ad- 
justable. 100% action-free! 

FACT: it rains 1 out of every 3 days (U.S. 
Govt. figures), so heed our motto—*‘For 
PANTS sake ... don’t go off in the rain half- 
FROCKED!” Get a pair for EACH of your 
coats! Send pairs as gifts to friends, custo- 
mers, salesmen. Do it now! It’s sure to rain; 
be ready! 











Pat. Pend. 


“Raincoat Chaps” 
Special Mail Order Price 
$1.98 


this in Just 3-4 wearlngs! Full 
. is in jus wearings! Fu’ 
a py ) @ money-back guarantee. Cash, 
eft attached to check, mnoney order. 

peneens 6 Camas } = $e coocnaet Off in soegnte— 

in coat pockets Just button on as part of your ; 
fromthe IN- straps & snap coat. Fold away James Arthur Field 
SIDE. around legs later. 550 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 36, N.Y. 
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Blue lakes at sunrise, sparkling, clear, 

Great rivers running swift, 

Tall hills tree-crowned, majestic, grand, 

Green grasses wet with dew; 

Full sun at noonday, warm and bright, 

Invigorating air, 

Quick whirr of wings which speak of 
life, 

Deep black loam rich and sweet; 

Calm prairie land at eventide, 

Soft twilight, gentle dusk, 

Long quiet night with calm and rest, 

Star studded sky above; 

Great drifts of snow, the bitter cold, 

Parched heat of August days, 

Sweet fragrance of a day in spring, 

Bold autumn’s leaves of gold; 


God's setting for the pageantry 
Of TIowa’s passing years. 


Ruth S. Barkley 





Note: At the request of over 100 
readers THE IOWAN will begin 
this issue to run a poem an issue. 
An outside poetry editor has been 
selected. Since the volume of 
contributions will be high, post- 
age and self-addressed envelope 
must be enclosed. 











The Whole Town 
Talks Turkey 


(Continued from page 31) 


grimly, “you fellows will pay me a 
premium for early turkeys.” And they 
did. Maplecrest turkeys have been 
bringing premiums ever since. 

Today they are sold in every state 
including many of the leading restau- 
rants, trains and ocean liners. During 
World War II, more than 150 rail car- 
loads of Maplecrest turkeys were used 
annually by the government alone to 
provide holiday dinners for members 
of the armed forces. 

The story behind the fowl that 
adorns your Thanksgiving and Christ- 
mas table isn’t as simple as it might 
appear. 

Turkeys have a tendency toward 
“catching every disease that has a 
name and some that don’t,” as Art 
Gingerich phrases it. Nearly as disas- 
terous as disease is a sudden change 
in temperature, a low flying airplane 
or a sudden movement in the midst of 
a flock. All three put panic in the 
hearts of turkeys and farmers alike, 
for the results are usually quick and 
sure. They cause the turkeys to 
crowd together and smother. 

Gingerich tells of one Wellman 
grower who tried to herd 2,000 tur- 
keys home after they strayed across a 
road. When they wouldn’t budge, he 








N SPORTS BROADCASTING, 
worst moments have a habit of mel- 
lowing into memory without leaving 
much of a scar, but those that come 
to mind seemed painful at the time. 

Twice I have been confronted with 
last minute interview guests of such 
prominence that they couldn't be 
pushed aside and yet in such an ad- 
vanced state of intoxication that they 
could neither answer questions nor 
carry a train of thought more than 10 
words at a time. Usually it is next to 
impossible to end such _ interviews 
short of conking the guests with the 
mike. Both times, I have barely re- 
sisted the temptation. 

My favorite “worst moment” took 
place at Cresco some years ago. My 
10:15 p.m. sportscast has been sched- 
uled at Cresco’s annual fish fry as the 
feature attraction of the night pro- 





MY WORST MOMENT 


By Tait Cummins, Sports Director WMT, Cedar Rapids 





gram. More than 2000 persons were 
there and the sponsors of the fish fry 
had helped line up several truly in- 
teresting guests. The weather was bad, 
but the stage was covered, as was the 
grandstand, so our program went on. 

All five guests gave good interviews 
and, everything considered, I thought 
we had wrapped up a most attractive 
package to send back down the lines to 
our transmitter some 140 miles away. 
After signing off the program I walked 
over to the ergineer who had accom- 
panied me on the assignment. He stun- 
ned me by saying, “That wasn’t a bad 
program, Tait. Too bad nobody heard 
a 

Lightning south of Oe6clwein had 
struck the phone line just as we were 
to go on the air and not a word of 
the program. had reached the trans- 
mitter. . 


tried throwing clods of dirt at them. 
Suddenly, panic struck. Two-thirds of 
the flock took to the air in a solid 
cloud. The farmer saw with sicken- 
ing certainty that they were headed 
straight for a string of high-power 
electric wires. The air was full of 
fireworks, feathers and plummeting 
birds. One fell across both poles of a 
transformer. All electric power for 
miles around went off. Whén the 
dust cleared, the farmer picked up 80 
dead birds and wrote off a loss of 
over $200. 

Working in collaboration with Dr. 
Billings, Gingerich and his staff have 
developed a series of sanitary and nu- 
tritional measures which they pass on 
to their farmer-associates in an effort 
to keep losses to a minimum. Two 
trained service men and two full-time 
veterinarians constantly check each 
flock in the Wellman area to help 
farmers carry out these protective 
measures. 

The life of a Maplecrest turkey that 
may grace your holiday table begins in 
early January. At this time, eggs from 
Maplecrest breeder hens, and some 
shipped from California and Oregon, 
are placed in incubators to begin a 28 
day hatching period. The incubators, 
which handled more than one million 
eggs last year, are equipped with auto- 
matic turning devices which shift the 
eggs’ position 90 degrees from side to 
side every three hours, such as they 
would be naturally turned by a mother 
hen. 

When 24 hours old, the baby tur- 
keys are trucked to small, heated 
brooder houses on the farms of con- 
tract growers. Since turkeys at this age 
have not acquired the eating habit, oat- 
meal is sprinkled on top of their feed. 
The light polka dots of oatmeal at- 
tract the curious birds and they begin 
pecking. Soon they learn to eat with- 
out having to be “bribed” and the oat- 
meal gimmick is discontinued. 

At the age of eight weeks, the tur- 
keys, in flocks of up to 10,000, are put 
out to range on meadows, usually al- 


(Continued on page 40) 
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Sun God Boy 


by G. PERLE SCHMIDT 


HE EXPERIENCES OF early Iowa 

settlers with their Indian neighbors 
is one of the most interesting parts of 
Hawkeye lore. Few of these experi- 
ences, however, rival that of an Iowa 
boy who was kidnapped to become a 
Sun God. 

Indians were not uncommon visitors 
in Alpheus Lawrence’s Black Hawk 
county home. As they hunted along 
the streams and over the prairies, they 
were a somewhat frightening, but not 
hostile factor in the settlers’ lives. 

The Indians took what they wanted 

chickens, pigs and feather beds. Us- 
ually it worked out best if nothing was 
said to them 

One Indian squaw used to stop fre- 
quently at the Lawrence home because 
she was especially interested in their 
iron kitchen stove. Fortunately, when 
she came it was always too hot to 
carry away. She would, however, take 
over a rocking chair and sit in front 
of the stove for long periods, leaving 
the door open and watching the glow- 
ing red coals. 

On these occasions she would rock 
one of the babies as she kept her 
vigil. Her favorite was six-year-old 
David Lawrence. The bright red hair 
of the child seemed to make him an 
object of interest to all the Indians 
who stopped. They called him “Sun 
Boy”. 

One April day in 1853 when Mrs. 
Lawrence was alone with David, the 
stove-loving squaw surprised her by 
walking into the house, picking up David 
and walking immediately out again. 
As the squaw climbed on a pony with 
the boy, his mother pleaded with her 
not to take the frightened child. She was 
particularly alarmed because it was so 
unusual for a squaw to have a pony. 

The squaw said nothing, but as she 
left she circled around on the pony 
and gave a promise in sign language 
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David Lawrence, the Sun God boy at 12 


the white mother half understood. It 
seemed the Indian woman promised 
that the boy would be brought back 
when the sun went down in the west. 

Alone and frightened, Mrs. Lawrence 
spent a tearful day waiting for her 
husband to return from Independence 
where he had gone on a trip. When 
Mr. Lawrence arrived in the late after- 
noon and heard the story, he decided 
that to arouse the settlers and hunt for 
the child might cause bitter enmity. He 
felt they should wait until sundown 
before taking action. 

The family watched and waited as 
the sun’s rays rapidly faded over the 
prairie. At what seemed like the last 
minute, a moving object came into 
view. It was a pony, the squaw and 
little David. The six-year-old was rid- 
ing alone on a snow white pony, a 
gorgeous Indian blanket spread over 





the animal's back. The child was naked 
to the waist. On his head was one 
wreath of flowers, about his waist an- 
other. He was laughing and happy. 

The Indian woman pointed to the 
boy’s red hair and setting sun. She 
cupped her hands and lifted them 
heavenward. Then she wheeled the 
pony around and placed the boy in his 
mother’s arms. 

Once the joy of reunion was over, 
the Lawrences were able to question 
David on what had happened. It ap- 
peared that because of his hair he had 
been used as a Sun God Child in the 
ceremonial of the Indian festival of 
spring planting. 





Turkeys 
(Continued from page 39) 


falfa or clover, where they grow to 
maturity. At intervals they are moved 
from one section of the range land to 
another to assure clean surroundings 
and to supply fresh cover. (They can 
also be raised under cover, if neces- 
sary. ) 

Supplying feed and water to rapidly 
growing turkeys is no small task. A 
flock of 10,000 28-week-old turkeys 
consume approximately four tons of 
feed and 1,650 gallons of water a day. 
Multiply this by 18@ days, the length 
of the average turkey’s meadowland 
growing season, and you can see why 
the turkey you enjoy today is a far 
cry from the thin, scrawny birds of 35 
years ago. 

The feed supplied the raisers comes 
from Mapiecrest’s own mill. During 
the growing season more than 100 tons 
are processed daily. The specially- 
blended feed contains fish meal, anti- 
biotics, cod liver oil, mineral and add- 
ed vitamins A and D. It is mixed ac- 
cording to a formula worked out 
through years of experimentation. An 
intricate series of tests are made to 
evaluate samples ef feed in an effort 
to improve it even further. It is fed 
by the farmers supplementary to their 
own corn and oats. 

After he raises the birds to maturity, 
the contract grower sells them back to 
Maplecrest at market prices. The 
farmers get an additional value from 
the nutrition the turkeys put back in 
the soil. Some of the growers have 
been with Gingerich since he started 
30 years ago. 

The grown turkeys are processed in 
Maplecrest’s Wellman plant and ship- 
ped partially dressed to large jobbers 
or retailed from Wellman “ready-for- 
the-oven.” 

The Gingerichs are in the turkey 
business in many ways. Son Cecil, 32, 





is in charge of Maplecrest’s branch in 
Denver, Colo., while daughter Evelyn 
lives on a ranch on the outskirts of 
Denver, raising—you guessed it— 
turkeys. 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Gingerich has 
built her reputation as a specialist in 
the preparation and serving of turkey 


dinners. Several years ago, when her 
husband was invited to New York as 
a representative of “Turkey Town” on 
a national radio network program, 
Mrs. Gingerich could not make the 
trip. She had to stay home and cook 
the turkey for a community church 
dinner. Mrs. Gingerich didn’t mind, 





It was all in her job as a 
booster for Iowa’s Maplecrest turkeys 
and the industry that has made Well- 
man the turkey center of the world! 


however. 





A student at the University of lowa, 
Jim Foster is currently editor of the 
student newspaper, The Daily lowan. 





lowa School and College Directory 





— AMERICAN INSTITUTE ———_—] 
OF BUSINESS 
Des Moines, lowa 

E. O. FENTON—Pres. 

Where futures are formed. Write for 


picture book 
“Careers Unlimited.” 





r-—CENTRAL COLLEGE 
Pella, lowa 


1853—1953. A Century of Service. B. A, 
degree in arts, sciences, music, physical 
education, home ics and busi 
Pre-professional work law, medicine, en- 
gineering, ministry. Teacher education- 
second and elementary. 








——GRINNELL 


. « « « See 1666 A 
DISTINGUISHED COLLEGE 
OF LIBERAL ARTS. 





IOWA WESLEYAN COLLEGE — 
Mount Pleasant, lowa 


A fully-accredited, Church-Related 
College, Oldest in the state of Iowa. 
Co-educational 4 year college. 
For information write Director of 
Public Relations. 


—UNIVERSITY OF DUBUQUE— 
Dubuque, lowa 


A fully accredited college of liberal 
arts now in its second century of 
serving America. 

For school catalog write Director of 
Admissions. 





—— UPPER IOWA UNIVERSITY — 
Fayette, lowa 


Co-educational, inter-denominational, 4 
year liberal arts college in its 96th year. 
Fully accredited. Bachelor.of Arts, Bach- 
elor of Science, Bachelor of Arts with 
Music major. 2 and 4 year teacher train- 
ing. Nurses training. Write for com- 
plete information. 








~~ COE COLLEGE 
Cedar Rapids 


AIR FORCE ROTC. Co-educational liberal arts 
college, Presbyterian-related. Founded 1851. B. 
A., B. Music degrees. Teacher education. Nurs- 
ing. Secretarial training Business courses. - 
professional preparation in engineering, law, 
medicine, dentistry, the ministry. 





—CORNELL COLLEGE 

Mount Vernon, lowa 
A liberal arts college — selective admis- 
sions — complete residential facilities. 
Co-educational, church related. BA de- 
grees in arts, music and sciences. Pre- 


professional courses. 
Write—Director of Admissions. 





-—DES MOINES STILL COLLEGE —| 
Of Osteopathy & Surgery 

Founded in 1898— 56 years of Serv- 

ice to lowa and the World. 

Write director of admissions for com- 

plete information. 





— DRAKE UNIVERSITY 
Des Moines, lowa 


A middle-sized university. Nine colleges: 
liberal arts, education, fine arts, business 
administration, pharmacy, law, Bible, 
graduate, and ity. Pre-professional 
courses in medicine, dentistry, engineer- 
ing. ROTC for men. 





—LUTHER COLLEGE 
Decorah, lowa 


Church related liberal arts college estab- 
lished in 1861. Co-educational, fully ac- 
credited. Courses offered in preparation 
for entrance to graduate and professi ] 
schools and industry. 

Write, Director of Admissions. 








> —MORNINGSIDE COLLEGE 
Sioux City, lowa 


A fully accredited 4-year college offering 
a wide selection of courses in many pro- 
fessional fields ° special education 
courses for 2 year and 4 year elementary 
teachers, livestock marketing, business 
and secretarial training, home economics, 
college training leading to all professions. 





—PALMER SCHOOL 
of Chiropractic 
Davenport, lowa 


School catalog sent upon request. 


‘WARTBURG COLLEGE——— 
Waverly, lowa 


Founded in 1852, co-educational, fully ac- 
credited. Offers liberal arts courses in- 
cluding work toward three different bach- 
elor’s degrees. Pre-professional courses. 
Short 2-year courses in teacher’s, busi- 
ness, parish worker’s. Write director of 
admissions. 





—WESTMAR COLLEGE ————— 
Le Mars, lowa 


Established 1900, co-educational liberal 
arts college. Offers standard liberal arts 
courses with pre-professional training. 
Conservatory of music . . . physical ed- 
ucation . . . teacher preparation .. . in- 
dustrial arts . . . home economics . . 
commercial education . . . aviation. 





——WILLIAM PENN COLLEGE; 
Oskaloosa, lowa 


Co-educational liberal arts college . . 
offering standard courses for pre-profes- 
sional training. Christian service and so- 
cial work, home making, rural living, and 
teacher education. Operated by Quakers 
since 1873. Penn graduates are notably 
successful. 








-—SIMPSON COLLEGE 
Indianola, lowa 
Established 1860. Co-educational. Metho- 
dist church affiliated. 4 year college — 
standard liberal arts including music. 
Fully accredited Write Director of Ad- 

missions for complete information. 





-—GRAND VIEW COLLEGE——— 
Des Moines, lowa 


2 year liberal arts college. Fully accredit- 
ed — church affiliated. iberal arts and 
all pre-professional courses. For addi- 
tional information write Harry C. Jensen, 
Director of Admissions. 








——ST. KATHARINE’S SCHOOL — 


Fully accredited-69th year . . . controlled by 
Episcopal Diocese of lowa. Offers girls sound 
program of scholastic, physical, spiritual train- 
ing. College Freparatory, General Courses. Family 
Life Education. Nursery through 12th grade. 
Small classes. Sports include golf, riding and 
swimming. Fine Arts with ballet. Write for cata- 
log and ‘Education for Family Life.’’ Katherine 
Zierleyn, Head of School, Box 1, Davenport, Ia. 








IOWA SCHOOLS ARE 
EDUCATIONAL LEADERS 


Iowa’s schools and colleges are 
among the finest in the country. 
Our vigorous, privately-supported 
institutions have an exceptional 
reputation that calls for investi- 
gation when planning your fu- 
ture schooling or that of your 
child. The listed institutions are 
glad to supply you with liter- 
ature without obligation. 

















It’s Goodbye Report Cards 
(Continued from page 17) 


Frequently a child feels more secure 
in his class room if he is held back to 
retrace familiar ground, or if he re- 
views his work during the summer 
with an understanding tutor. Decisions 
such as these are left to parents who 
usually work them out to everyone's 
satisfaction. This is the day of mak- 
ing concrete suggestions rather than 
indulging in ‘judgment passing.” 

A third grade teacher, who suggested 
that her pupils set up their own stan- 
dards to live by day by day, said as 
the children broke a self-imposed high 
standard, they discussed the repercus- 
sions at once and thought out the situ- 
ation to a “right attitude” conclusion. 
She claims no disciplinary problems 
whatsoever. 

“It isn’t that my chidren are naugh- 
ty,” she explained. “It is just that 
some of the things they do are naugh- 
ty.” The children seem to understand 
the difference. 

J. E. Schalk, who is principal for the 
two Davenport schools which pio- 
neered the teacher-parent conference 
reporting in the city, has noticed he 
receives fewer telephone calls now that 
parents and teachers have frank con- 
versations about Junior's welfare. 

This trend in conference reporting 
tends to develop all of a child’s abili- 
ties rather than one or two. One 
teacher went to her principal to ask 
that she be permitted to substitute a 
parent-teacher conference for four of 
the six week report periods. She had 
twenty-five pupils and their parents 
agreed to try out the plan with her. 
On her own time, she gave each an 
hour with gratifying results. Together 
they were able to work toward the 
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same goal so that help at home sup- 
plemented school work and school de- 
velopment supplemented habits at 
home. That happened in Sioux City. 
It could happen in your community. 

Some educators call it “tampering 
with young lives,” but it is toward the 
individual child’s well-rounded develop- 
ment that parents and teachers work 
together from the moment Junior sets 
foot on the threshold of his first grade 
room. 





Drake University 
(Continued from page 29) 
one of the three actuarial science de- 
partments in the country, and so much 
in demand are the seniors that some- 
times one will receive offers from 
three different insurance firms for ex- 
pense-paid trips east to look over their 
operation. 

When Commencement Day comes 
and the seniors are alumni, they will 
begin to go back to memories, some 
of classroom truths, some of humor. 
There was that last history class before 
grades, with the professor lecturing on 
Washington foibles concerning food 
freezers and mink coats. “A _ public 
official should be above bribery!” the 
teacher stormed. “But that doesn’t 
excuse those who tempted him. Class 
dismissed!” 

There was a silence, then one of 
the students nervously advanced to the 
front of the room. “The group asked 
me to do this,” the spokesman said, 
taking a package from under his arm. 
“We all got together and bought you 
a blanket.” 


Jim Duncan is head of Drake's unique 
radio department. He also does a wide 
range of magazine free-lance work. 


Evashevski -- 


One Man Steamroller 


(Continued from page 13) 

Evy was signed to a five-year con- 
tract at $15,000 a year. That is the 
highest salary ever: paid any kind of 
athletic coach in the state of Iowa. He 
and his predominantly Michigan-gradu- 
ated staff went to work on a five-year 
plan, naturally hoping to give Iowa a 
return on its investment sooner than 
that. 

The first season’s record of two 
wins and seven losses wasn’t much of a 
dividend to offer, but Evy had done 
his selling job well and the Iowa pub- 
lic was satisfied. 

The Ohio State game helped a lot. 
An aroused Iowa team that had lost 
its first four starts stopped the title- 
contending Buckeyes cold, 8-0, last Oc- 


tober to the amazement of the football 
world. 

Practically overnight Evy and _ his 
aides had changed their offense from 
a combination of the single wing, 
spread and straight T formations to 
the split T. Using Ohio State’s own 
split T style, Iowa kept the Buckeyes 
off balance throughout the game. A 
ferocious defense did the rest. 

The nation’s sportswriters voted 
that game the No. 2 upset of the year 
in the annual Associated Press poll last 
fall. It meant more than that to the 
folks in Iowa land. It was sweet 
vengeance. Ohio had humiliated Iowa 
by 83-21 and 47-21 landslides the 
previous two seasons. 

The other Iowa victory came against 
Northwestern in the next-to-the-last 
game. The Hawkeyes hadn’t scored 
more than two touchdowns in any of 
their previous seven contests, but they 
suddenly broke loose to roll up a 
39-14 win and grab off a tie for sixth 
place in the final standings instead of 
the dead-last spot that had been almost 
universally forecast. 

The first game in Evy’s second re- 
building season was against Michigan 
State, the nation’s No. 1 _ football 
team of 1952. It marked the first of- 
ficial Big Ten football game for the 
Spartans. 

While a big game for both schools, 
it was an even bigger one for the two 
head coaches. Michigan State’s Clar- 
ence ‘Biggie’ Munn was Evy’s boss 
for two years at Syracuse and two more 
at Michigan State. Evashevski was an 
important cog in Munn’s successful 
machine. 

The two have regarded each other 
with something less than a Damon and 
Pythias attitude since they parted in 
1950. Earlier there had been rumors 
at Michigan State that Evy was being 
groomed for athletic director, a post 
coveted ‘by Munn. The internal prob- 
lem was dissolved when Evy accepted 
the offer to be head coach at Wash- 
ington State. 

A little feud, however, is nothing to 
star in Evashevski’s book. No middle- 
of-the-roader, he hates to pass up a 
fight. 

At football games themselves, he us- 
ually squats coolly at the sidelines, 
chewing unemotionally on a blade of 
grass and looking more like a farmer 
watching his corn grow than a foot- 
ball coach directing a team. He also 
knows the futility of official-chasing. 
Yet last year at the Iowa-Illinois game. 
Evy marched onto the field pursuing 
the official just as Iowa punted from 
its own end zone. (“I just wanted to 
take a closer look at our punt protec- 
tion,” he said later mischievously. ) 

(Continued on page 44) 
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Ante Bellum Octagonal 
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Built of native limestone, this octagonal home had ground entrances on both floors. 
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An unusual piece of rural architecture, the 


Packard home was once a cultural center 


by HELEN MURPHY 


HEY MAY TELL you that the 

second floor of the crumbling six- 
sided house near Stennett was swung 
on chains in order to protect the occu- 
pants from ‘“‘spirits’’. 

But if they do, they are working an 
injustice on the friendly and thought- 
ful ghosts of Emerson, Carlyle and 
Jason B. Packard. 

Where once a cordial host and host- 
ess presided over a rural salon, now 
sleepy Holsteins graze and bumblebees 
sail lazily in the heavy June scent of 
alfalfa. The gentle spirits will trouble 
the infrequent passerby considerably 
less than an occasional hostile bee or 
bull. 

Jason Packard, builder of the small 
symmetricai dwelling, was born in 
Genesee County, New York, in 1815, 
and came to Iowa in 1856 with his 
wife, two small sons, and an Ann Ar- 
bor law degree. The Packards set- 
tled down to farm near the now- 
vanished town of Frankfort in Mont- 
gomery County, claiming a land war- 


rant that belonged to Mrs. Packard as 
a result of her father’s service in the 
war of 1812. Packard soon found 
himself serving as county treasurer. 
For lack of more formal equipment, 
he kept the county records and money 
partly in his pocket, and partly buried 
in a large tin box. For years he was 
the only newspaper correspondent in 
the county. A bearded man with keen 
yet kindly eyes, his photograph shows 
that he did not mind posing with rum- 
pled clothes and tousled hair. 

The Packards loved books; appar- 
ently they felt it a sort of duty to do 
what they could to improve the cul- 
tural and moral level of the growing 
frontier society. Literary society meet- 
ings were not enough. The Packards 
put into concrete form the ideas and 
ideals of their favorite writers wher- 
ever they could. They started with 
their own house. 

With Thoreau, Jason Packard be- 
lieved that most houses were built for 
show rather than convenience. He 


therefore worked out a design of his 
own. Octagonal houses were a minor 
freak of American architecture in the 
decade preceding the Civil War; Pack- 
ard’s house, built during this time, has 
six sides. Each side is 21 feet long, 
17 inches thick, and joins the next side 
at a 120-degree angle. The peak of 
the small symmetrical roof is about 19 
feet from the dirt floor. The walls are 
native limestone, mellowed into gray 
and gold. The roof was fashioned of 
crude wooden boards. 

Set against the slanting top of a 
little knoll, not far from the old Wat- 
son Mill north of Stennett, the house 
has a door, a window, or both in each 
of its six sides. 

The second floor was indeed sus- 
pended on chains—to allow the heat 
from the big fireplace to ascend, a 
space of about one foot being left for 
this purpose. Stairs were not neces- 
sary. Lumber was expensive, and the 
upper level could be entered from the 
top of the knoll. With six different 
but equal exposures presented to the 
sun, the house may also have been an 
early experiment in solar heating. 

No particular effort has been made 
to preserve the little house, beyond 
what its own sturdiness has achieved. 
Great patches of sky framed by rotting 
timbers are visible through the roof. 
The floor is waist-deep with weeds. 
Standing in the noon sunlight and still- 
ness, one longs to erase the initials of 
the recent curious and refurnish the 
little house with the Packards’ simple 
belongings. Nothing fancy, because 
Jason and his devoted Cornelia found 
real treasure in their friends and their 
books— Goethe, Swedenborg, perhaps 
early Whitman and Tolstoy. 

Such rugged yet gentle souls had 
much to do with shaping the character 
of the new state of Iowa. Jason Pack- 
ard, lover of simplicity and seeker of 
truth, was surely right when he wrote 
for his own epitaph that he had “lived 
in a world of enchantment . . . but en- 
chantment has given place to reality, 
and now my fortune is made.”.. , 


Second floor was suspended on chains. 
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Evashevshi -- 
(Continued from page 42) 


Another incident at last year’s 
Minnesota game was also exciting, but 
off-field this time and not of Evy’s 
making. A Minnesota fan, mad be- 
cause Iowa players were blocking his 
view and Evy wasn’t responding to de- 
mands to make them sit down, tore 
out on the field and grappled with 
the Iowa coach. There were five min- 
utes of frantic milling while the irate 
fan was swept away after he had 
missed a couple of punches. 

“My players are calling me King 
Levinsky,” Evy grinned ruefully after 
the game. “I never threw a punch, al- 
though I wanted to more than any- 
thing else in the world at the moment.” 

The Iowa coach probably could 
have made a short fight of it had he 
given in to his impulse. He is 6 feet, 
1 inch tall and weighs 215 pounds, 
with wrists like the thick ends of ball 
bats. He taught ju-jitsu and hand-to- 
hand combat at the Iowa City Navy 
pre-flight school during the war. 

It was at the conclusion of his Navy 
career that the housing shortage 
changed Evy from a brilliant young 
man who wanted to study law back 
into a football coach. It was actually 
that simple: he couldn’t find a two- 
bedroom apartment near the Michigan 
campus for his wife and two children 
in the fall of 1946. 

It was his boyhood ambition to be 
a lawyer, but when he could locate 
nothing larger than a one-bedroom 
unit in Ann Arbor he gave up and ac- 
cepted an offer from Biggie Munn as 
an assistant coach at Syracuse. It was 
his third coaching job. He had 
coached at Hamilton College, Clinton, 
N. Y., in the fall of 1941 and was 
backfield coach at Pittsburgh in the 
spring of 1942 before going into the 
Navy. 

Although some may take it as a 
gag when Evy promises to get out of 
coaching if the alumni begin harping 
without justification, the truth is that 
he has been offered business positions 
that would pay well over the price he 
gets for coaching football players. 

He certainly wouldn’t have to fall 
back on his “rich-father-in-law.” That 
part of his statement is in jest, of 
course, but the father of his charming 
brunette wife, Ruth, is actually a 
wealthy and famous man. He is 
Prentiss Brown, the former U. S. Sen- 
ator from Michigan, now chairman of 
the board of directors of the Detroit 
Edison Company. 

The Evashevskis have five children, 
the last one arriving in August. They 
are: Forest, jr. (Frosty), 10; Jim, 8; 
Marian, 6; John, 2, and Tom Harmon, 


the newcomer who was named for 
Evy’s famous classmate at Michigan. 
Evy needed that last son to retain his 
title on the staff. His long-time side- 
kick, line coach Bob “Flops” Fora, has 
four children. Assistants Archie Kod 
ros and Wally Schwank each have 
three and Bump Elliott and Whitey 
Pira each two. What’s more, the 
coaches can field their own football 
team in a few years — 12 of the 19 
offspring are boys. 

Home is possibly the only place 
where Evy doesn’t immediately estab- 
lish that he’s boss. He certainly has 
done so with Iowa alumni and others 
interested in SUI athletics. And his 
players have no doubts about who is 
running the team. Enormously popu- 
lar with his men, he stresses the psy- 
chology of being tougher than the 
other guy. The team has learned that 
the quickest way to catch the eye of 
this coach is with an explosive block. 

“I have been asked if we use the 
brush block in our system at Iowa,” 
he said in one speech. “Yes, we teach 
brush blocking. We teach the kids to 
brush the opponents’ stomachs up 
through their backbones.” 

Yet the boss’s tender and light sides 
also come up in football. During one 
of last fall’s games he left the side- 
lines during a particularly tense mo- 
ment to see an injured player was get- 
ting proper attention in the dressing 
room. His light side was reflected in 
the final scrimmage of the 20 day 
spring season. 

With Michigan State staring at him 
from the top of the fall schedule, Evy 
relieved the pressure by having four 
newspaper sports writers coach each 
of his teams in the annual intrasquad 
game. Then he and his staff repaired 
to the press box to report the game. 

Overlooking such journalistic requi- 
sites as the final score in his story, Evy 
reported: “In spite of sloppy play. . . 
and the disgusting employment of the 
antiquated two-platoon system, 1,600 
fans left Iowa’s stadium happy that 
there will more to cheer about when 
they get their coaching staff back in 
harness. . . Sloppy coaching from both 
staffs proved to be contagious to the 
respective teams. This was evidenced 
by the failure of the backs to run 
through the proper apertures. Usually 
these mistakes resulted in the ball car- 
riers becoming disengaged from the 
a es 

It was a whimsical holiday for 
everyone, but it also released tensions, 
gave Evy a firmer bond with the 
State's press and radio corps and 
didn’t hurt any with the average foot- 
ball fan who realized that here is a 
man who has an idea once in a while 
and doesn’t hesitate to put it to use. 
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